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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In ¢ e of an imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful Floors to stand the 
hardest wear at moderate prices. 


he CAMBRIDGE: 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


12; Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1790. 


Schweppes 


MALVERN WATER 


ALWAYS ORDER “SCHWEPPES.’’ 


To be obtained throughout the world. 





BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





Hor the Wounded & Convalescent. 
BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 





“SMOKELESS 
DIAMOND” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 





ESSENGER &Co., Lia. 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office : 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
4 





Aut OUGH at present engaged upon War Service Contracts, 

we are prepared to give as much attention as possible~ to 
3 the erection or Heating of Glasshouses (especially those 
= exclusively for the production of Food), and would respect- 
y ask our customers to favour us with timely notice of their more 
‘gent requirements during the continuance of War conditions. 








By APPOINTMENT. 


TREDEGARS 


5 & 7 Brook Street London W 1 


PERIOD DECORATIONS 
RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Tredegars Ltd. Mayfair 1032-1033 
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Train for Audits: Cements or Goveremaen. 


MCTOR DRIVING & MECHANICAL WORK 


at the HON. GABRIELLE BORTHWICK’S WORKSHOPS 


INDIVIDUAL wor 


_24 Lessons for Six Guineas. Two Lessons Free. 


ial Course for MOTOR BOATS 


MOTOR AMBULANCE DRIVING. 


Ten Lessons, Five Guineas. 


Driving Lessons given on AMBULANCE CAR. 


8, BRICK STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 5740 





In Association with Leatherhead Court. 


Principal : Miss Tullis 


CLAREMONT, ESHER, 


A COLLEGIATE 


doing special work in FRENCH, MUSIC, 
EVENTS, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC 


SCHOOL 


FOR SENIOR’ GIRLS 


ART, LITERATURE. CURRENT 
SCIENCE, FIRST AID and SICK 


NURSING. 





Women’s Lanp Service Corps 
The WAR BRANCH of the WOMEN’S FARM and 
GARDEN UNION REQUIRE WAR WORKERS. 

(a) For farm work, after a short training provided 
by Women’s Farm and Garden Union. 

(b) As temporary workers six weeks or 
longer, to help with hoeing, fruit-picking, 
and harvesting 
Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON, 

50, Upper Baker St., London, N. W.1. 





GENTLEMEN FARMERS.:’.;...: 


for PREMIUM PUPILS sho 1 Scan with 


THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
53, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 1. 
Estd. 1904. 

PUPILAGES NEGOTIATED. INFORMATION 
ind ADVICE on EDUCATION and CAREERS. 





FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet Gardens, West Kensington. 


Training College for Teachers. 
President: Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore M.A.: Sec: Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A. 

For information concerning Scholarships and 
Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E 
LAWRENCE. 


THE WAR SERVICE LEGION, 


WOMEN’S LEGION TRAINING CENTRE 
AKHAM, 

Take Students for a three months’ course in 

Dairy Farming, Gariening, or Herb- 

Growing. Fee 25/- weekly inclusive. 

Also a limited number of ‘“‘Loan Trainings" 

for one month, fee payable in instalments. 


GOOD POSTS WHEN TRAINED. 
Apply Miss BROCKLEBANK, Commandant, 





NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, | 


for CADETS R.N.R. and THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Captain Superintendent :—Capt. W. H. F. MONTANARO, R.N. q 

THE TERMS begin in JANUARY and SEPTEMBER, with a break at Easter. Early” 
Age of admission not less than 13 years four months, and ~ 


application should be made. 
not more than 15 years 


THE ADMIRALTY have shown their entire approval of the College and have granted NOMk © 
NATIONS TO ROYAL NAVAL COLLECE, DARTMOUTH. 4 
THE BOARD OF TRADE have offically recognised the value of the training and will allow the time © 
spent at the College to count towards the Sea Service required by the Board's Regulations, + 
On entry the Cadets are enrolled CADETS @.N.R. They are thoroughly instructed in NAVIGATION © 
and SEAMANSHIP, including Boat-handling on the Thames; they also receive a sound General | 
The annual fees for board and education at the College, where the Cadets remain 7 


Education. 


for two years, are £80, while a premium of £50 will cover the charges for training for the 
next two years, the first of which will be spent in Sailing Vessels, and the next with the Fleet, 
where the boys will receive Midshipman’s pay. 























This training is an exten 
sion of the scheme of | 
Devitt & Moore's Ocean 
Training Ships, Ltd., 
among whose shareholders 
are The Union-Castle, The 
Cunard, The Orient, The 
Booth Lines, The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 
The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and Messrs, 
T. & J. Harrison. 9 


For further Particulars 

apply to DEVITT and 
MOORE, 12, Fen 
church Buildings, 
London, E.C.3 








Wing Grange, Oakham. 


THE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, 


INHOLMES MANSION, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX- 


DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, 
FARMING, Etc., for GENTLEWOMEN. 


Apply Principal. 


CHILDREN AND 
GARDENS. 

By MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Price 7s, 64. Net, by post 7s. 10d, 
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GENERAL 
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The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
forsix. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 

MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 





EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; a pertect fertilizer obtained ; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 
everything underground, State particulars. 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 





ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 

KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 





WATER PLANTATIONS OF 
TANDING TIMBER, in any dis- 

trict.—Apply Advertiser,” 14, Rectory 

Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





ARDEN NETTING.—RBest tanned, 
bird-proof, small mesh 50yds. by 2yds., 
10/9, by 4yds., 21/-, or by 8yds., 42/-, carriage 
paid.— STRAWBERRY NETTING c 5. 5, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 





PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


Enquiries invited.- 





R BIT HUTCHES. Single or 
stack hutches, two or three tier, Double 
hutches, two, four, or six compartments, 
*Morant”’ hutches for putting rabbits ** on 
grass,” and other descriptions. Sketches 
and prices on receipt of postal order, 
F. GLOVER, Live Stock Appliance Specialist, 
Dept. H, Hanworth Road, Hounslow. 


1/-.— 





OYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 

Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 
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CO-S5h CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.—I llustrated Price List 
on application to T SRNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 









F ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





WINE: ‘An old-established Firm in the 
Wholesale Wine Trade are open to 
purchase for Cash cellars of tine old wines in 
any quantity.—Write particulars to“ WINE,” 
c/o GOULDS, 54, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 





HITE ART LINEN, for drawn 
thread) Trayeloths, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, and Sideboard = Covers, Pieces 
measure yd. to I}vd., &6 bundle, postage 
6d. Bargain List free-HUTTON’s, 182, 
Larne, Ireland. 





EEDS! WEEDS!! WEEDS!!! 
Keep vour garden paths clean. Our 
WEED-KILLER is safe to handle, being 
non-poisonous, is a powder, and only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds ; if rolled afterwards 
it is more effective and acts quicker, saves 
time and labour. 
Sold in lewt. sacks, 20s. free on rail. 
CLEVELAND & Co., 12, Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 





ARGE QUANTITY STANDING 
TIMBER REQUIRED. Standing 
timber required for Government contracts 
(would also be prepared to purchase soft 
woods, f.o.r. at loading = station)—Fuil 
particulars to the Principals, * L. Q.S.,” 
c/o MAY & WILLIAMS, 160, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1 





CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2,6. 


OR SALE, WAGGONETTE, good 
condition, for double or single harness ; 
detachable cover; £30; also good black 
leather harness, full size;  £15.—Write 
“W., Box 971,” SPOTTISWOODE’S, Atlantic 
House, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 





ARRIS TWEEDS, 168, Byars Road, 
Glasgow ;: u/9, overchecks 11/6. 
Harris wools, Hz a. he und- knits, Harris hats. 


WANTED. GOVERNESS CAR 
ad 4089,” fub tor use with donkey.- 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETc. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
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“RABBITS .. FOR FUR. AND 

FLESH.’’—The only complete book 
on the subiect is by C. J. DAVIES, who has 
had a life-long experience on. the matter. 
The price of the volume, which is illustrated 
throughout, is 6/6 post free.kK—A prospectus 
will be sent free on application to the 
MANAGER, ““COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., al 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, WG; 2. 





UNNER_ DUCKS.”—The only 
book on this new type of Duck 
for Egg production is by E. A. TAYLOR, 3/6 
net, postage 6d extra. The author fills his 
pages with novel and revolutionary ideas tor 
the production of Land-Duck eggs in excep- 
tionally large quantities —Write for a pro- 
spectus of this book to the Offices of 
“COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





OUNTRY _LIFE.”-—For SALE, 
Vols. 1 to 10, 13, 14, 17 and 19 to 23 
; publisher's s bindings; good condition, 
“A 4U86,.”’ 
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GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per icon minimum 2/6, 


ARDENING. FOR WOMEN.— 
Practical training, vegetable, fruit, and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Gardening year begins in September. Visitors 
received when accommodation permits.— 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





EES.—C omplete equipment, BEES’ 
HIVES. APPLIANCES. Expert 
guidance throughout season tree. — 


ATKINSON, Golden Bee Specialist and 


Breeder, Fakenham. 





ANTED, LADY GARDENER 

ior small country house in the Mid- 

lands. Sti ite salary required and qualifica- 
tions.—** A 4088," 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





D°RSET HILLS. — Paying Guests 
taken in Country House; 600ft. above 

sea: suitable for convalescing officers. 

Dr. Bazerr, Thorncombe ( Post-town Chard), 



































MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED, 


The Charge for these Advertisements! 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2,6. 


OR SALE, 24 H.P. 8-ceylinder De Diow 
With magnificent Limousine body, one 

of the latest and finest cars made by the De 
Dion Bouton Co, This car has only beew 
used a few times and has been carefully 
housed since 1915.—For full particulars @& 
to price, arrangements for trial and inspection, 
apply F. M. BAKER, Incorporated Insuraneé 
Agent, Newcastle, Statfs. 





OTOR CAR FOR SALE \ (in ald 

of Red ‘ross Funds).—Ten hapy 
Austin four-se Ney 1913 model, with Clandell 
Hodson Carburetter, luggage grid, five) 
lamps, spare wheel and tyre, speedometel 
tools, ete.: Michelin tyres. The car B 
mechanically perfect.—Apply for  furthey 
particulars to ERNEST TAYLOR, ¢ 0 THUR 
NAMS, English Street, Carlisle. 








RIVATE BUYER wishes to purclil 
CAR for his own driving, either Coupe 

or Cabriolet, 15 to 25 h.p.: must be modetil 
Please state full — ulars, and if possili 
include photograph, Mr. E. H. HUMPHRIBS 
Monkspath Priory, near Shirley, Warwié 
hire. 7 
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ANTED TO C 
SLCOND-HAND ose Ae © 

or Chassis, about 12-l.p.: not earlier t 
1913, No dealers.—Write fuli partic 
to** A 4091.’ 
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The Charge for these Advertiseme 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OWS, Jerseys, Shorthorns, £30 upwarg 
milkers, some in calf: ifers, youl 
calves, cheap. — Particulars ‘* Tippe 
Farm,’’ Walthamstow. 





WO, THREE MONTHS. 
NANNY KIDS for SALE, 

mother two-quart milker. 

Woldingham, Surrey. 





RABBITS FOR SALE, Pure B 
and Cross Bred from six weeks ol 


Pie RaBsiTry, Longtleet, Warminstet. 
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OLLECTION Early Colonial Stam 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact; 
you can select at one- ae to quarter dg : 
prices ; approval.- , Ellerby 8é 
Fulham, 
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LORD LEE’S . 
, RESIGNATION 


ORD LEE’S resignation of his position as head of 
the Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture brings before the country the necessity 
of arriving at a definite decision. The reason for 
his action is to be found in the speech made by Mr. 

Prothero to the House of Commons on Thursday night. 
It will be remembered that the President of the Board of 
Agriculture made the announcement that the ploughing 
programme of 1919 had. been suspended. What that pro- 
gramme amounted to was about 600,000 acres, a considerable 
vroportion of which was to be obtained by drainage. The 
remainder was to come from the farms, and certainly would 
not be a very large amount of land when spread over the 
whole of England. It was what is called “ relief land.” 
The meaning of the phrase can easily be made clear. Poor 
pasture is not productive in the second or third year after 
ploughing unless it can be well supplied with either artificial 
or stable manure. Both at the moment are extremely hard 
to obtain, but there is still a quantity of pasture that has been 
accumulating fertility while under grass and might, therefore, 
be depended upon to yield a satisfactory crop of cereals next 
year. The proposition, therefore, is reasonable if it be con- 
ceded that there is a likelihood or even a pessibility of a 
resurgence of the submarine danger. Now, on that point 
the wise course is to prepare for the worst. Politicians 
before now have announced that the submarine mernacc 
was well in hand, and the country has been afterwards dis- 
illusioned by finding out that new offensive means had been 
developed by the enemy to meet the defensive measure 
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which had been sufficient to quell the submarines when they 
were in an earlier stage of development. The only valid 
argument against extending the arable area can easily be 
understood by considering the military parallel. After an 
army makes a great advance it requires a period of time to 
consolidate its defences. The agricultural army is very 
much in the same position. It has made a great push in 
1918, and at least 2,000,000 acres have been subdued, but 
a large proportion of this land has not been brought into 
full cultivation. Therefore it would be good husbandry 
to arrest the extension of ploughing and give more attention 
to improving the quality of that which has already been 
brought in. The difficulty isa manurial one. It would not be 
easy without plenty of labour and plenty of artificials or other 
manure to raise these fields to a high degree of fertility. 
But it is well to examine both sides of the argument. 

But this is not the only point of difference that has 
arisen. It has been practically decided to give the farmer 
a right of appeal and this threatens to undo the good work 
previously achieved. The right of appeal could be exercised 
in two different directions. One is that which affects hus- 
bandry pure and simple. Under the present arrangement 
an Executive Council may order a farmer whose land is foul 
with weeds to have it cleaned—may even take the land from 
him if he be recalcitrant. Obvicusly the whole procedure 
would be reduced to futility if an appeal were granted in a case 
of this kind because the evil is usually seasonal in character 
and demands the utmost promptitude of treatment. The 
suggestion is that the Board of Surveyors should be em- 
powered to appoint an arbitrator to settle difficulties of this 
kind, but this would entail a great lcss of time. The appoint- 
ment would have to be made, the field examined, the farmer 
interviewed and probably six or eight weeks at least would 
elapse before a decision could be promulgated, in which time 
the evil would have become irremediable. If it be argued 
that the right of the individual shculd be considered, the 
answer is that the food supply of the country outweighs any 
consideration of that kind. In fact, it can scarcely be urged 
at a time when men are not asked, but commanded, to leave 
their homes and their businesses and go abroad to fight and, 
maybe, die for their country. They, at any rate, are not 
likely to-be squeamish about the susceptibilities of a farmer 
who has been ordered to clean his land. Besides, the Executive 
Committees of the various counties, the men who issue such 
injunctions, are nearly all farmers themselves, and they 
would feel that if their orders were not carried out they would 
be placed in a farcical position. It should be remembered 
that they have given their time and energy to this work 
voluntarily and without payment. I: they could not endorse 
their own decrees, they could not be blamed for retiring 
altogether. Therefore an appeal against bad cultivation, 
in our opinion, should not be considered. But there 
another case in which the farmer makes a similar claim. 
It arises when he is ordered to cultivate portions of his land 
which he does not think could pessibly be profitable. That 
difficulty could be got over in either of two ways. It surely 
would be easy for the Executive Committee, when sending 
out their decree, to say such and such a field must be ploughed 
or a corresponding acreage, to be approved by them. ‘his 
would enable the farmer to plough up the ground frm 
which he was most hopeful of obtaining results. The other 
plan is to allow the right of appeal, but let it ke to 
arbitrators chosen from the farmer’s own neighbours. Lccal 
knowledge is of the utmost importance in agriculture, and 
fields differ greatly even when situated in the same parish. 
But a man’s neighbour usually knows the capacity of his 
friend’s land as well as that friend does himself. This sort 
of appeal, then, might be allowed. 

This is a rough résumé of the facts, but it will help the 
country at large to form an opinion of what should be dore. 
The policy of which Lord Lee is the exponent has been the 
means of bringing a vast area into arable cultivation. It 
has enormously increased the food supply of the nation 
and promises, if continued, to do still more in the future. 
But the steps under contemplation mean that the county 
organisation, which has answered so effectively up to now, 
will be smashed and pulverised ; dev elopment of the land 
will be arrested and the effect on the food supply of the 
country will be greatly felt in the course of the next 
twelve months. 





Our Frontispiece 


FE print as our frontispicce to this weeks issue 4 
new portrait of Lady Doreen Browne, who is the 
youngest daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Sligo. 
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EADY as we are at all times to support the claims 
of the Army, it must be urged that a special and 
vigorous effort be made to provide labour for the 


harvest. The supply should not be a skimped 

minimum, but generous to the point of pro- 
fusion. No one who understands the position will dispute 
the wisdom of this. On the fields is the best crop of 
cereals ever known in Great Britain, best in yield as 
well as in magnitude. Wheat is very much better than it 
was in 1917, and the return would have been largely in excess 
of last year’s even if no addition had been made to the area 
of arable. But a crop still in the field is like a bird in the 
bush. It has only a potential value till we can sing “ All is 
safely gathered in, ere the winter storms begin.” How is 
that to be ensured in a season of capricious and broken 
weather? Only by the farmer having command of many 
hands. He must watch his chances like a hawk, so that no 
favourable opportunity may be missed The State, in spite 
of the difficulties it has to face, must seriously consider if 
in present circumstances the ingathering of a magnificent 
harvest be not worth a special effort. No answer is possible 
except a most decided affirmative. 


HAT means are at disposal for achieving this most desir- 

able end? First, there must be no mere onlookers or 
even overlookers. Where a farmer is young and able he 
should not come to the harvest field in kid gloves and light 
shoes, but take off his coat and work, thereby setting an 
example to his household. Then, but not till then, all the 
experienced effective elderly men, as well as such labourers 
as have received permanent or temporary exemption, must 
be pressed into service. Boys may be obtained to drive 
horses. Soldiers in training or on home stations may be 
spared from their military duties to assist in securing the 
food supply for next winter. More German prisoners might 
be diverted, temporarily at least, from less urgent work. 
Women of the Land Army may not be able to tackle the 
heavier labour of the harvest field, but at a pinch they can 
attend to stock and release men in that way. Lads from 
school and college may be enlisted with equal advantage. 
The Executive Committees should make it a point to see 
that no one slacks either from natural indolence or failure 
to appreciate the critical need. Even then the task may 
seem impossible, but the occasion calls for the faith that 
achieves the impossible. Let all work together energetically 
and with a determination to succeed, and the great harvest 
will not be wasted. 


[T is unfortunate in one way that Lord Lee will have to 

make the defence and explanation of his retirement from 
the Food Production Department in the House of Lords. It 
was Mr. Prothero who launched the offensive in his announce- 
ment that the ploughing programme for 1919 was to be given 
up, and it would be fitting that he and Lord Lee should have 
an opportunity of laving each his own case before the Members 
of the House of Commons. The House of Lords has not 
shown itself very much in sympathy with the official agricul- 
tural policy rendered necessary by the war. It originated in the 
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Commons and there it found its chief supporters. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture happens to be in that 
House, and it is clear that discussion there would be fuller 
and more informative than if it took place in the other 
assembly. The public will, we are sure, be very much in- 
terested, because the matter in dispute is the safeguarding 
of the nation against possible scarcity of food in the im- 
mediate future. There is a tendency abroad to build too 
much on expectation. The cereal crop is a splendid one in 
the field, but with weather like this it would be rash to 
prophesy that it will look equally well in the barn. Many 
other causes may possibly contribute to a shortage, and when 
a policy has been started it should be carried through reso- 
lutely as long as it is yielding satisfactory results. 


ABOVE the Marne the French have printed the legend 

which is now the motto for the fortress of Verdun, and 
which may be freely Englished as ‘‘ No road this way.” 
Whatever may turn out to be the importance. of the brilliant 
flank attack into which General Foch turned his defensive, it is 
clear that he has dealt as decidedly with the second German 
swoop on Paris as he did with the first. Last week will 
ever be remembered as giving birth to one of the finest chapters 
in the history of France. The military science displayed 
by our Allies was absolutely perfect. Foch placed his finger 
unerringly on the weak point of the German attack, and 
with the help of two generals whose names will ever be famous, 
Mangin and Degoutte, succeeded in turning the enemy 
and driving him out. But we must not forget the magnificent 
preliminary service rendered by General Gouraud, familiarly 
known as ‘“‘ The Lion of Champagne.” With that splendid 
gaiety which is characteristic of French valour, when the first 
day’s work was done he sent to Rheims for 50,000 bottles 
of champagne and called upon the soldiers to drink to the 
confusion of their enemies and the prosperity of France. 
The special correspondent of the Times, who told the tale, 
makes an addition to which all will give their cordial approval, 
namely, that the poilus joined the name of their brave General 
to the toast. 


MRS. WILLOW. 
Mrs. Thomas Willow seems very glum. 
Her life, perhaps, is very lonely and hum-drum, 
Digging up potatoes, cleaning out the weeds, 
Doing the little for a lone woman’s needs. 
Who was her husband ? 
What does sh: wonder ? 


How long ago ? 

What does she know ? 
Why does she listen over the wall, 

Morning and noon-time and twilight and all, 

As though unforgotten were some footfall ? 


““Good morning, Mrs. Willow.’ 
Is all the conversation J can get from her. 

And her path-stones are white as lilies of the wood, 

And she washes this and that till she must be very good, 
She sends no letters, and no one calls, 


“Good morning, sir,”’ 


And she doesn’t go whispering beyond her walls ; 
Nothing in her garden is secret, I think— 
That’s all sun-bright with foxglove and pink, 
And she doesn’t hover round old cupboards and shelves 
As old people do who have buried themselves ; 
She has no late lamps, and she digs all day 
And polishes and plants in a common way, 
But glum she is, and she listens now and then 
For a footfall, a footfall, a footfall again, 
And whether it’s hope, or whether it’s dread, 
Or a poor old fancy in her head, 
I shall never be told; it will never be said. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


M. PAUL LAMBOTTE’S protest against the application 


of the word “‘alien”’ to residents belonging to the allied 


countries will be received with sympathy. The war has 


produced many infelicities of expression, such as that of 
“‘ offal’’ to describe the heart, kidneys and so on of a beast, 
so that a sensational journalist was able to produce the 
headline ‘‘ Titled ladies struggle for offal,’ which would 
certainly be read most curiously by a foreigner anxious to 
know the internal conditions of Great Britain. But the 
indiscriminate use of the word “alien” to describe, among 
others, enemies, destitute Eastern Jews and self-supporting 
citizens of countries with whom we are on terms of closest 
friendship is still worse. ‘‘ Allies’ would be a much friendlier 
term, and when the word is changed it would be well also to 
modify the regulations. It is prepcsterous that, for example, 
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an English lady who happens to be married to an American, 
Frenchman or an Italian should be obliged to go through 
the same formality of applying for leave to travel and report- 
ing herself at the police court as a German by birth. A 
reform very much wanted is the abolition. of these 
irritating regulations. 


THE Bristol Food Control Committee is to be congratulated 

on having taken a firm step that will have the effect of 
bringing the absurdity of the bacon situation before the 
public. After a meeting a message was sent to the Ministry 
of Food to the effect that the local Food Control would not 
henceforth prosecute any dealer for selling excessive quantities 
of bacon. In support of this action it was stated that huge 
quantities of bacon are stored at Bristol, of which some had 
been going bad and large quantities had been destroyed. 
Yet appeal had been made in vain for freedom to relax the 
regulations. Besides that, these regulations are in them- 
selves absurd. At an hotel, club or restaurant ham and bacon 
can be had according to wish, but the private householder 
can only purchase it by coupon, and this in spite of the fact 
that supplies are accumulating not only in Bristol, but in 
many of the large towns. The price is also kept up to an 
absurd degree, it being at the present moment rather higher 
than that of beef. If there were any dearth of bacon we would 
be the last to protest against measures being taken to secure 
the greatest national economy in its use, but it happens to 
be very plentiful just now, and the sensible policy would be 
either to remove the restrictions altogether or to relax them 
to such an extent as would encourage a much larger consump- 
tion. We hope this effect will be produced by the spirited 
protest of the Bristol Food Control Committee. 


"THE Army, some time’ago, had its display of photographs 

in colour; the Senior Service is now by this means seeking 
to give the public some insight. into the lives of those who 
occupy their business in great waters. The Exhibition of 
Naval Photographs in Colour, open from July 11th to August 
25th at Prince’s Galleries, should serve its purpose admirably. 
Few people who have not first-hand knowledge would be 
able to construct for themselves a clear picture of the interior 
of a submarine—of which five photographs of particular 
excellence are shown—of the explosion of a depth charge, 
or even of the appearance of a naval rating in fighting kit. 
These and many other things are made clear by the Exhibition, 
and several of the photographs, such as those of the Vindictive, 
have an interest beyond that of enlightenment, while the 
sailor's tradition of gallantry is sustained, perhaps too well, 
by the inclusion of many portraits of women who in one 
capacity or another are engaged in naval work. For the 
present the reproduction of the larger and more interesting 
part of the exhibition is forbidden presumably in the interests 
of national defence. 


OUR excellent contemporary, the Tablet, appears to have 
been very much perturbed by the review of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s ‘“‘ Eminent Victorians,” which was printed in these 
pages. The stumbling stone and rock of offence is the 
* atrocious treatment’ of Cardinal Manning. It is conceded by 
the writer that although the review contains some criticism of 
the book (which it assuredly did}, ‘‘ we do not suppose that the 
author and his publisher can find much ground for com 
plaint.”” But he argues that ‘a reviewer without being un- 
fair to the book before him may do great injustice to others.” 
Now, wherein lies the atrocious injustice ? Two examples 
are given. One is a laughing reference to a bargain which 
Manning offered the Deity, he on his side vowing abstinence 
from pleasant bread but claiming exemption in the matter 
of biscuits. Our critic must have no very keen sense of 
humour if he did not himself smile at this. But the second 
charge is the more violent. It was that “an invidious 
comparison ’’ was made between Manning and Newman. 
John Ball wished to make it felony to drink small beer, and 
the Tablet’s adjective “ atrocious” is applied because the 
reviewer said, in substance, that of two ecclesiastics one was 
‘worldly and the other unworldly ; Newman was one of the 
children of light, Manning wise only in his generation. There 
may be a difference of opinion in regard to this judgment. 
But it is a curious “ derangement of epitaphs ”’ to call the 
exercise of an independent judgment an atrocity. 


WE have received the following note from the Vice- 

Chancellor of Cambridge University: “I feel I must 
write a few lines about my dear little friend Osbert Calverley, 
who was killed in a flying accident a fortnight ago, near 
Cambridge. Calverley was the grand-nephew of the Poet 
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(C.S.C.) of Christ’s, and came of a well known Yorkshire 
family. His father, Major Calverley, who fought through 
the Boer War, was at one time Keeper of the Archives at 
Bloemfontein. Latterly he had been living in Canada unt] 
the war broke out, when he came over to France on Staff duty. 
His mother was a daughter of Salvin, the well known ori. 
thologist, who edited with Godman the magnificent mono. 
graphs entitled the “ Biologia Centrali Americana.” It js 
true, I only knew Osbert for a few months; but to know him 
was to love him. He had all his great-uncle’s humour, and 
I don’t suppose anyone before ever so despitefully mis. 
handled a Vice-Chancellor as he did. The very first time | 
saw him he said: ‘Of course my Uncle was at Trinity— 
the only College worth belonging to in ¢his University’ 
He always persisted in calling Christ’s College ‘ Christ 
Church,’ and, although I used to tell him he was wandering 
in his mind, and that though we all knew that Trinity and 
Christ Church were quite respectable institutions, they were 
comparatively modern, he ever continued to tease me.” 


“'THOSE who know assure me that he was a most distin. 

guished pilot, although he was but eighteen years old, 
Osbert came from Canada early in the year, and joined a 
well-known aviation school. He had already been flying 
in Texas. He was extremely keen and very able, and when 
he was transferred to another station he graduated. He 
was at once appointed Assistant Instructor, and was posted 
to Fowlmere only shortly before his fatal accident. He is 
no exception. There are thousands like him, but one does 
not always come across them. As one of his Colonels wrote 
to me: ‘ Those who associated with him knew him to bea 


* boy who would have done his best anywhere and at all times, 


His uncle’s translation of one of the epitaphs of Theocritus 
is a fitting close to this short tribute to one of the bravest 
and dearest of boys: 

Thou. hast gone to the grave 5 

Yet a babe, thine own manhood but scarcely begun. 
But let us end with a note of hope and state of him what | 
am certain is true, and these lines are also taken from the 
same short poem of only four lines: 

. Thou art throned among gods; and thy country will take 
This child to her heart.” 


TURNIP-SINGLERS. 
They seem to move to an unknown rhyme, 
Keeping their strokes in time, 
This hour I have watched that toiling band 
Creeping across the land. 
Not one hath straightened her weary shoulders, 
Small heed have they of beholders ! 


The grim hoe falls, with a stroke of fate 
Setting a final date 

To the young green things that were fresh and gay 
When the lark awoke the day, 

And behind them the stricken seedlings lie, 
Doomed with:a touch to die. 


Who wrought in this silent field of old ? 
In the heat and the pinching cold ? 
Who shall stand to work in an unborn year ? 
Who shall stand to behold it here ? 
Life’s greenest growth is with Death commingled, 
And the singlers themselves are singled. 
AGNES S. FALCONER. 


HE generous offer of Mr. Joseph Duveen to provide 
gallery for modern foreign art and its acceptance are a 
acknowledgment of the importance of allowing the vitalit! 
of modern art on the Continent to spend something of it 
influence here in England. Nowhere else in Europe probabli 
has such strong conservatism in matters of art prevailed # 
in England. The few passionate enthusiasts for new mode 
of expression have for the most part been tolerated just * 
far as they were entertaining. But the war has made?! 
difference, and pictures by such “ advanced” artists # 
Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Nash have been purchased for nation 
collections. With the coming of Mr. Duveen’s gallery thet 
will be not only a home for the small nucleus of a modetl 
foreign collection that we already possess, but an inducemet 
to watch the work of the younger foreign artists and sectlt 
their work while it still bears the impress of the time and the 
ideals that gave it birth. Such a gallery as Mr. Duveei> 
gift provides should do much for artistic education at hom 
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THE SEA-ELEPHANTS OF SOUTH 
; GEORGIA.—III 


»! WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, BROOKLYN MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 





THE -PARTHIAN » GLANCE.., 


This young bull is ‘‘ galloping’’ towards the -bay whilst glancing back a! his pursuzrs.  Notz2 that he is “ moulting 


” hatr in large patches. 

S Captain du Baty has:so graphically described, the _snarl,, for instance, altogether unnecessarily, at any poor 
bull sea-elephants settle the question of possession familiar penguin which happens to walk near them along 
of the cows by fighting. But they fight. from ‘the beach. From my tent I frequently saw half-grown 
other motives as well, or, one might be tempted bulls wake from peaceful naps and instantly start quarrels 

; to say, from no motives at all. They are in- with near neighbours; ..and the youngest pups were quite 
.stinctively . ill-tempered mammals, and seem never to as likely as their elders to be rearing and bumping against 
become accustomed to the society of other creatures. They — each other, glaring with infantile ferocity into one another’s 








IN HIS TRUE ELEMENT. 


A bull swimming through the surging channels of the of Isles. 
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eyes. In the ordinary 
contests of the bulls, 
which seemed to be 
of a purely calisthenic 
nature, the two 
champions met closely 
and reared up until 
only the hinder part 
of the belly rested on 
the ground and then 
hurled themselves one 
against the other, 
clashing their breasts 
and raking each 
other's thick-skinned 
necks with their heavy 
lower canines, at the 
same time flinging 
their tail ends into the 
air and emitting their 
curious strangled 
bellow. Occasionally 
they came to a clinch 
by pressing the sides 
of their necks to- 
gether, and so took a 
breathing spell. All 
the motions were 
clumsy and lumber- 
ing; a good deal of 
threatening and 
sputtering occurred 
between the clashes, 
and sometimes they 
merely rose up on 
the toes of their 
fore-flippers and stood rigidly, with heads held back and 
mouths wide open, until each collapsed from weariness 
without a blow having been struck. Thoroughly angry 
bulls, however, clamped jaws on their rivals, badly 
lacerating one another’s pelts. I saw one big fellow 
which had lost a good proportion of the wall of his 
snout. Whenever I approached the bulls too closely they 
reared up on the fore-flippers, thrashed their hinder parts 
about, contracted their trunk-like snouts into tight, bulging 
folds, opened their pink mouths to an angle equalled among 
all mammals only by the pleistocene sabre-toothed tigers, 
and finally uttered their vocal expression of displeasure, 
which can hardly be suggested by any English word. The 
sound has usually been called a “ roar,” but it has been 





TRYING TO ESCAPE. 
A young bull sliding downhill backwards 
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SWINGING AROUND. 


The big bulls revolve with astonishing agility by pivoting on their fore flippers and swinging their tail ends through 


the air. 


likened more accurately to violent gargling. The whole 
process appears extraordinarily painful. After the mouth 
has been opened to its greatest extent a rather long period 
of nearly noiseless choking ensues ;_ then the volume of breath 
seems to squeeze out of the windpipe, the soft palate vibrates 
violently, and a spasmodic sound suggestive of both strangula- 
tion and nausea is produced. It is not a loud sound, yet it 
can be heard for a surprisingly long distance on calm nights. 
The voice of immature bulls is louder and more startling 
than that of the adults, being a cavernous, grating bellow 
with somewhat of a groan in it. The cows have rather soft 
“ gareles,” and also utter high-pitched barks. The pups, 
too, bark, and sometimes wail almost like young children. 
Sometimes when our men from the Daisy rounded up 
groups of sea- 
elephants, the beasts 
gave way to uncon- 
trolled passion, 
thrashing about 
blindly, biting the 
ground, running 
amuck, and _ tearing 
the backs of all their 
companions. When I 
swung my arms and 
shouted in front of a 
big bull, vexing it 
until it had become 
thoroughly excited, its 
behaviour recalled a 
toy rocking-horse, for 
the enraged seal 
swayed in a similar 
1anner, first rising 
until its fore-flippers 
were far above the 
ground, then rolling 
forward until its hind- 
flippers were curved 
up over its back, but 
as a rule only rocking, 
and not moving away 
from one situation. 
All the while the 
brutes blood - shot 
eyes were blazing 
with rage, the trunk 
was drawn up into 
a bonnet above the 
gaping mouth, the 
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tusks gnashed viciously on the sand, and the whole 
expression was truly hideous. 

Generally their tactics with regard to human beings 
were wholly defensive, but occasionally I met a jealous or 
pugnacious bull which sought trouble from the start. Once 
I observed from a hiding-place an unusually fine sea-elephant 
come out of the cove below my tent and work its way up among 
the tussock hum- 
mocks. I wanted its 
skeleton, but unfortu- 
nately had left my 
rifle aboard the brig. 
However, as soon as 
the lazy animal had 
found a satisfactory 
berth and had fallen 
asleep, I descended all 
unsuspectingly with a 
camera and a_ seal 
lance, and, after 
making ready for a 
head-on snapshot, I 
whistled to awaken 
the brute. The effect 
was greater than | 
had bargained for. It 
opened its eyes 
casually enough, but 
instantly, upon seeing 
me, it rolled over 
with a snort and 
bounced toward me 
so quickly that I had 
barely time to avoid 
the charge. I dodged 
aside, but it continued to bump along steadily after me 
with homicide in its eye. Setting my camera on a hummock, 
I attacked my ardent pursuer with the lance, and the brute 
snorted and bellowed as it reared 2ft. or 3ft. above my head 
and hurled forward its 2 tons of weight in an effort to crush 
me to a pulp; but after, perhaps, five minutes of desperate 
attacking, lunging, dodging, and retreating on my part, the 
great beast sank down in a pond of its own blood and expired. 

It is only since 
1908, or thereabouts, 


that sea - elephant 
hunting has been 
resumed at South 


Georgia. There is now 
great danger that the 
sanguinary business 
has entered upon its 
final stage which will 
lead to the extirpation 
of this splendid seal ; 
for the killing is now 
done not only by 
crews of occasional 
sailing ships from 
American ports and 
elsewhere, but also by 
one of the South 
Georgia whaling com- 
panies, which, through 
the employment j of 
steam vessels and 
highly efficient 
methods, has made 
extensive inroads 
upon the male sea- 
elephants after the 
end of the breeding 
Season, aS many as 
6,000 bulls having 
been taken during one 
summer. The resi- 
dent Norwegian 
Whalemen are at least 
Inclined to observe 
the spirit of statutes which have been enacted for the protec- 
tion of animal life. The captains of antiquated wind- 
Jammers from New Bedford, on the other hand, perhaps 
consider South Georgia outside the realm of human jurisdic- 
tion, and, living at slight expense, they can afford to visit the 
sland for a raid yielding even a few hundred barrels of oil. 

uring my stay I saw wholesale killing during the “ close 
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A 
A fat pup which climbed up the hill to the author's camp. 
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season,’ as well as the destruction of probably 1,000 female 
and pup sea-elephants, which are at all times protected 
by law. ; 

In taking sea-elephants the hunters plan first to”drive 
the animals as near to the water as can be done without risk 
of their escaping. After this they are clubbed, lanced or shot 
Sometimes they can be frightened 


—-or all three, if necessary. 





SLEEPING PUP. 


Animals of this age are quite kittenish, and enjoy having their chins scratched. 
‘ 5S > J é 


and sent bounding toward the sea by the sound of small 
stones rattled in an iron pail. If, however, they prove too 
sluggish or refractory they are often treated with the most 
revolting brutality ; anything seems to be permitted which 
will urge them beachward and so lighten the labour of carrying 
blubber. I have seen old bulls pricked and beaten until their 
eyeballs were broken in the sealers’ efforts to disperse a close- 
huddled “ pod.” 





MORNING CALLER. 


The old American method of utilising the blubber is 
wasteful in every stage. After the slain ‘“‘ elephant ” has been 
allowed to bleed thoroughly the hide is slit lengthwise down 
the back and then transversely in several places from the 
dorsal incision to the ground. The flaps of hide are next 
skinned off and the remaining investment of white blubber, 
which may have a maximum thickness of about 8ins., is 
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dissected away from ‘the underlying muscle and cut into 
squarish blanket pieces. The animal is then rolled over and 
the same process repeated om the ventral side. Thus the 
hide and the considerable amount of blubber which clings 
to it are lost at the start. 

The blanket pieces of the blubber are hauled to the 
water’s edge to be strung on shert ropes called “ raft-tails.”’ 
These are towed to the anchored ship, where each laden 
raft-tail is looped about a hawser which extends from bow to 
stern, and the blubber is permitted to soak for forty-eight 
hours or thereabouts, until the red blood corpuscles have 
been practically all washed away. During the soaking 
process a certain proportion of the oil is lost, and, moreover, 
flocks of ravenous “‘ Cape pigeons’’ (Petrella) and other 
ubiquitous sea birds feed upon the floating fat, with an 
interminable hubbub, both night and day. When the blubber 
is hauled on board it is cut into narrow strips called “ horse 
pieces,’ and is afterwards ‘“‘ minced.” The mincing differs 
from the same process in sperm whaling only in that the fat 
is cut very finely with hand-knives. 

At this stage an additional loss of oil occurs, par- 
ticularly if the temperature of the air chances to be well 
above the freezing point. Finally the minced blubber is 
“tried out”? in the familiar deck try-works of the old 
whaling type. There is so little residue or “scrap” 
from boiled sea-elephant blubber that the Heard Island 
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sealers of last century used to calculate ‘a cask of oil from 
a cask of blubber.”’ 

The method as practised by Norwegian whalers at South 
Georgia is more economical, inasmuch as the chunks of sea- 
elephant blubber are left attached to the skin and loaded 
into a steamer’s hold; after which the cargo—hide, fat, 
blood, dirt and all—-is dumped into steam try-works at the 
whaling station and reduced to oil and slag. 

An investigation into the status of sealing and whaling 
at South Georgia, instituted by the British Government in 
1913, ended with the lamentable death of Major Barrett- 
Hamilton, who had this work in charge. During fifteen 
months of 1914-1915, 850,000 gallons of sea-elephant oil 
are said to have been exported from South Georgia by the 
Norwegian whalers. The sea-elephants cannot long with- 
stand such a toll as that, and the question as to whether 
the magnificent species is to be perpetuated will depend upon 
protective legislation which, it is to be fervently hoped, 
the Government will see fit to enact after the winning of the 
war. The difficulties and expenses of the whale fishery 
make it almost impossible for any species of whale to be 
completely extirpated, however persistently it may be chased, 
but the unfortunate sea-elephants have no such hope of 
preservation. Slow, unsuspicious, gregarious, they can be 
hunted profitably until the last one has gone to his ancestors 
and the tragedy of the Antarctic fur seal is repeated. 





THE NEED OF A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
BOTANY 


HE project to expand the plant-breeding estab- 
lishmént at Cambridge into a National Institute 
for Botanical Research deserves the most cordial 
support. According to our information this, judged 
by the hard money standard, is not lacking. Already 
very considerable sums have been contributed, so that the 
completion of the Institute may be regarded as certain. 
Its nature and scope were clearly described by Mr. Prothero 
in his speech to the Eouse of Commons last week. The germ 
of the undertaking is to be found in the inestimable work 
done by Professor Biffen, who by applying the Mendelian 
principles to the breeding of plants has been able to produce 
varieties of wheat which are a vast improvement upon those 
which were formerly grown. Mr. Prothero described the 
process by which Professor Biffen, using a practically worth- 
less Russian wheat that happened to be immune from the 
disease of rust, has been successful in producing an English 
wheat of high yielding character. But fortunately there is 
no need to sing the praises of Professor Biffen. We doubt 
if there is a single farmer in the United Kingdom who 
does not know something of his splendid work. The 
farmer is nothing if not practical, and he has made 
acquaintance with Cambridge seed in the way he likes 
best, that is, by growing it. But Professor Biffen has 
had to do his research work under very considerable diffi- 
culties. The Government, as represented by the Board of 
Agriculture, has in the past not been exceedingly liberal 
to research workers. The help given to Professor Biffen 
came through the Development Fund, and was only sufficient 
to pay for the services of two or three assistants of a temporary 
character, not to secure the services of an expert of standing 
approaching his gwn. One result has been to confine his 
experimentation mostly to wheat, or at any rate to our 
cereal crops. But it is obvious that much advantage might 
be reaped if the scope of the work were extended so as to 
include grasses, clovers and roots, particularly the potato. 
That, in sum, is the main reason why the establishment of 
a Botanical Institute has been vigorously taken up. The 
work naturally divides itself in two. The business of the 
scientific expert is that of hybridising and experimenting 
in other ways for the production of a vigorous, clean and 
improved seed. It would be very unfair at the same time 
to saddle the student with the commercial work which is 
necessary to get new seed into general use. Men of thought 
are proverbially bad at commercial management. There 
have been brilliant exceptions, such as the late Lord Kelvin, 
and Professor Biffen himself has managed that side of the 
thing fairly well, but as a general rule commerce and research 
should be kept as wide apart as possible. 
It is common knowledge that the agricultural advance 
made in certain Continental countries, particularly Germany, 


has been largely due to keen scientific research of the kind 
which we have neglected. On the Continent, too, the 
difficulty has been realised of finding an efficacious method of 
distributing the seed after it has been obtained. The possible 
plans can easily be enumerated. One is that the scientist 
should distribute his seed among selected farmers. But this 
has its disadvantages. The man of science receives no return 
for his labour, and the dissemination of the seed becomes a 
very slow process. Farmers would not at once grow on a 
scale sufficient to satisfy the national need. An alternative 
plan is to put the business into the hands of a reputable 
seed firm or a number of such firms, leaving the commercial 
development to them. But there are obvious objections 
to this method. The third method is to grow the variety 
on a scale large enough to permit of its supply as seed corn, 
the method adopted by Cambridge with its new wheats, 
This has the drawback that it forces the plant breeder to 
become more or less of a seedsman on his own account, 
work for which he may be entirely unsuited. Besides, it 
diverts his energy from the laboratory to the counter. The 
nearest approach to a good system is that pursued in Sweden. 
There the Svalof Institute is financed by the Government, 
and is concerned with precisely the same work as that con- 
templated at Cambridge ; that is to say, it is a purely scientific 
plant breeding establishment. The commercial part of the 
work is done by the Swedish General Seed Company, which 
gains in this way an advantage for which it pays in returning 
a proportion of its profits to the Institute. Practically, the 
combination has worked very well, and it has been estimated 
that the effect of the work done by the Svalof Institute has 
been to increase corn production in Southern Sweden by 
80 per cent., while the varieties it has produced are now 
cultivated and distributed in countries other than that in 
which they were grown. It is a modification of this system 
which the authors of the new scheme are desirous of applying 
at Cambridge, and Lord Selborne’s committee of agricultural 
reconstruction recommend that the Cambridge Institute of 
Plant Breeding shall be developed commercially and scientifi- 
cally on the same lines as that of Svalof. 

There is very little need to enlarge on the manifold uses 
to which this Institution could be put. Its main business 


‘ will be that of disseminating the seeds. We understand that 


the department for research will continue to be presided 
over by Professor Biffen with, it is hoped, a staff commensurate 
with the importance of the work he has to do. This will 
enable him to devote his attention to various classes of plants 
that he could not deal with before. One subject that cries 
aloud for investigation is that of permanent grasses. Before 
the war great quantities of the seed came from abroad and the 
plants died out in the course of a year or two, leaving only 
very coarse herbage. British investigation should improve 
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this. The potato, too, is urgently in need of attention. If he 
can produce a new breed that will be immune against black- 
wart on the one hand and blight on the other, he will have 
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conferred a great service onthe community. This Institute will 
see to it that farmers get to know the value of pure seeds and 
also of the plants which are most suitable for their purpose. 





IN THE GARDEN 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


ROM the end of July till the middle of August is the 

best time to plant Strawberries. By putting them out 

at this season the young plants should be well established 
before winter, and a fair crcp of early and large fruits 

may be reasonably expected from them next year. 

But if—as is so often the case—the planting is left till the 
autumn, the prospects of a crop next year are greatly diminished. 
Well rooted and sturdy runners should be chesen for planting 
out. It is not necessary that these runners should be layered in 
pots, as they are quite as good if layered in the-soil around the 
parent plants, or, better still, in light, leafy soil passed through 
afine sieve. Perhaps the best method of all is to root the runners 
in pieces of turf, as used for potting loam. The turf should be 
sunk in the soil and kept well watered in dry weather. When 
new roots are formed, the stolons should -be severed from the 
parent plants and are soon ready for planting out; but to get 
the best results they should be established on their own roots 
before the end of July. Strawberries are not fastidious about soil ; 
they may be grown in almost any garden, but they do best on a 
strong loam of good depth and with a moist bottom. It follows 
that the soil should be manure1 <.nd deeply dug or trenched and 
otherwise well prepared before planting. Take the plants up 
carefully with a trowel and plant with as little delay as possible. 
Avoid deep planting, for Strawberries never do well if the crowns 
are buried. The plants should be put out about 18ins. apart in 
rows 2{t. apart; the Alpine Strawberries may be planted closer. 
Strawberries should be given beds to themselves ; it is not 
wise to dig between the rows, and the plants should be weeded 
by hand. A sunny position should be selected, for shade is fatal 
to flavour. The plants yield their best crops in the second and 
third years. They may give good crops in the fourth and even 
fifth year, but, speaking generally, four years is the limit for 
cropping satisfactorily. The most frequent cause of failure 
in Strawberry cultivation is that of allowing the plants to stand 
too long in the same beds. Young plants should be grown 
on each year to take the place of those which are worn out, 
and the old plants should be destroyed. It is well occasionally 
to obtain new plants from an entirely different locality, for it 











AZALEA GARDEN IN 


A CLEARING 


does not appear to be generally known that Strawberries, like 
Potatoes, yield heavier crops if given a change of soil. 

A mulch of manure will be of great benefit to established 
plants at this season, and all runners not required .for propaga- 
tion should be removed. With proper attention, more especially 
at this time of year, the Strawberry is one of the most profitable 
of the small fruits; but if neglected there are few crops which 
will so quickly deteriorate. EG. 


GHENT AZALEAS. 


"Tx Azalea garden is in a clearing in a wood of Birch 
and Oak, Holly and Chestnut. <A grassy path runs 
through it that begins about 1ooft. below the subject 
of the illustration—the point of view of the picture: is 
looking downhill—and ends in a Heath garden.some 6oft. 
above. The Azaleas begin below’ with some of strong 
colouring; on one side the full rose colour of the fine old 
variety Fama, and on the other side the splendid deep 
orange of Gloria Mundi; with the latter are grouped kinds of 
various red and full yellow colouring, including several of the 
large-bloomed Nancy Waterer. These pass by paler yellows 
to a group of white which are just beyond the subject of the 
picture to.the left, hidden by a slight turn of the path. The 
bush on the left side is the fine white Daviesii, about 6ft. high. 
The little tall tree on the right is a charming pale pink. Now 
that the Azaleas have been a good many years planted, it is 
interesting to see the varying small tree forms that they assume, 
and to see how the whole effect of the place, arranged some 
eighteen years ago, has obeyed the planter’s intention, for it is 
indeed a pretty sight, and on hot evenings of early summer a 
place of delicious scent as well as flower beauty. Some way up 
on the shadier side there are bushes of Azalea occidentalis, 
a Californian kind, not so much grown in gardens as its very 
remarkable beauty deserves ; for the white flowers are not only 
of the most excellent form and refinement, but the leaves are 
bright and polished. It is true that it does not flower so freely 
as the Ghent varieties, but it certainly does not deserve its. 
usual neglect. G. 
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IR MARTIN CONWAY in last week’s issue described and its adjuncts mingle into a complete whole, which toa 
in his own pleasant manner the house at Fairlawne _ slight degree represents the surroundings and features of 
—its architecture, beautiful old furniture, notable | English country life at its best. 
previous owners, and the charm of its lawns and War has caused a number of changes, but they are 
gardens. There remains, however, something to be not very noticeable at a first glance. For instance, it 
said about the grounds and estate, for in this case the house has put an end to hunting, but the stabling and appur- 


Copyrigh: FAIRLAWNE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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tenances remain as 
they were, and at 
first one does not 
recognise that 
the stalls are empty; 
the inhabitants at 
an early date became 
chargers for officers 
at the front. Life has 
indeed become much 
more serious for men 
as well as_ horses. 
The latter are drag- 
ging guns and carry- 
ing officers, and the 
former are, if not 
actually in front of 
the enemy, doing hard 
work at agricul.ure 
at home for the sus- 
tenance of those who 
are fighting. 

Those who come 
after us will assuredly 
look back with 
feelings of gratitude 
to Mr. Cazelet and 
the other owners of 
thoroughbred studs 
who like him have 
resolved to carry on 


their establishments 


in spite of the war. 
In this way they are 
preserving one of the 
greatest assets of the 
English nation. To 
drop them would have 
had a very serious 
effect upon the breed 
which is being main- 
tained by the private 
exertions of the im 
dividuals referred to. 

The yearlings, at 
the time of our visit, 
were in their separate 
boxes, each with its 
label telling the breed- 
ing of theinmate. They 
are by sires which 
have won their way 
to the highest ranks 
of fame in the racing 
world — Polymelus, 
Sunstar, Lemberg, 
Marcovic, Bayardo 
and so on. Those we 
have mentioned até 
kept at the stud 
farm, but the horses 
in training are at 
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Manton, under the care of Mr. 
Alec Taylor. Next in import- 
ance comes the shorthorn herd, 
built up from the best avail- 
able blood. All of the bulls 
are of Scotch origin and come 
direct from the celebrated 
herd of Mr. Duthie of Collynie. 
Some of these animals were 
high priced indeed, but in the 
end they promise to turn out 
the cheapest, as the best of 
luck has been had with their 
progeny. The herd is kept 
within limits by the annual 
sale, held in October, when 
all the bull calves and some 
of the females are offered. The 
Jerseys are really a beautiful 
lot, some of them of high 
distinction, but they are kept 
mainly for use, their mission 
being to supply the house 
with milk and butter. They 
are one and all from dams, 
and even remote ancestors, of 
milking quality. The sires 
were obtained from the herds 
of Mr. Smith Barry and Mr. 
Bruce Ward. In addition to 
the thoroughbreds, the short- 
horns and Jerseys there are 
fine flocks of Kent and South- 
down sheep. The Kent flock 
is made up of ewes entirely 
bred at Fairlawne from ewes 
originally purchased from 
Mr. Finn. The _ sires are 
from the celebrated Macknade 
blood. 

The estate is one of good 
and strong land. It requires 
vigorous cultivation, as may 
be guessed from the team of 
five strong horses shown in 
our illustration ploughing up 
land described on the page as 
waste, though it had carried 
woodland previously. But the 
fine condition of the flocks 
of sheep, herds of cattle and 
the thoroughbred horses which 
are sO appropriate to the 
character of the house testifies 
to its fertility. But that would 
be manifest enough from the 
growth of the trees on the 
estate. They are a standing 
proof that the land would 
grow anything. The following 
notes were made to show the 
dimensions of some of them : 

Scotch Fir, Centre Walk, 
Wilderness. — Height, 8oft. ; 
measurable timber, 64ft. long ; 
girth 5ft. from ground, 36ins. 
quarter girth; 12ft. ordinary 
measurement. 

Scotch Fir, Terrace Walk. 
—Height, 7oft.; measurable 
timber, 36ft. long; girth 5ft. 
from ground, 34ins. quarter 
girth ; 11ft. ordinary measure- 
ment. 

Poplar Tree, Lady Vane’s 
Walk. — Height, Soft. ; 
measurable timber,  5o0ft. ; 
girth 5ft. from ground, 54ins. 
quarter girth; 18ft. ordinary 
measurement. 

The cultivation has been 
done splendidly, the crops 
almost without exception being 
comparable to the best -we 
have seen this year, that is 
to say, comparing like with 
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like. The autumn-sown cereals are 
magnificent, and the yield per acre 
with any decent luck in regard to the 
weather must be very high. We are 
mainly concerned here with the essen- 
tial and permanent features, a lei- 
surely study of which would be most 
interesting. To one from a distant 
county the land does not look 
the most easily managed in the 
world. It is part of the weald of 
Kent, and consists for the most 
part of a heavy, cold clay with 
patches showing a large variety of 
gradations down to the very light 
sand. The district is wet and cold 
in winter, but much skill has been 
shown in obtaining first-rate 
returns from this difficult land. 
Mr. C. L. Fox, the agent to Mr. 
Cazalet, attributes the success in 
wheat growing to the fact that 
he has followed the old Kentish 
custom of cartwheeling the seed- 
bed. The object will be clear to 
everyone of agricultural knowledge. 
It rests on the fact that winter 
wheat suffers more from water than 
any other cause. If saturated badlv 
from the time it is put into the soil, 
It rots and comes to no good. Now, 
in an ordinary seed-bed the earth is 
simply loosened so that the water 
collects and lies where the wheat is 
sown leaving it little chance of 
germinating and growing. But if, 
after ploughing, a cartwheel is run 
between the line of the furrow 
slices, drills with a firm constituent 
bottom are made and the wheat has 
carth instead of water into which 
to strike its roots. The subsequent 
harrowing covers the new grown 
corn with the best of the mould 
that has been turned up. The 
results were very visible at the time 
of our visit—with promise of a 
harvest considerably above the 
average. Experience there has been 
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similar to that in the rest of 
Great Britain this year. 
Autumn-sown cereals have 
come away and flourished as 
if the moisture had done 
them good, as no doubt was 
the case. But in regard 
to the land newly brought in 
the results are not so good, 
because cultivation in the 
early months of the year 
allowed evaporation to 
take place and the young 
corn had not much chance 
of drawing a great deal of 
support from the dry root 
grounds. The characteristic 
of the farm in July was the 
fine growth and condition of 
the autumn-sown crops and 
the comparative failure in 
places of that which was 
spring sown. But, as all the 
wheat was sown to stand the 
winter, the main food crop on 
which the population depends 
has up to now done ex- 
cellently, and will not fail 
unless bad harvest weather 
ensues. Oats were to a con- 
siderable extent sown in spring 
and did not do so_ well. 


These, however, are but the accidental features of a very 
exceptional year—we mean an exceptional year in history, 





PRINCE CHIMAY AS 


when growers of food had to go out of their usual course and 
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GALLOVETTE AND PRINCE 


THREE YEAR OLD. 


face what they often thought was impossible. The permanent the work. 
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CHIMAY AS A FOAL. 


characteristic is, one would say, the thorough, clean and very 
neat and tidy cultivation. The impression produced on one’s 


mind was that of an estate where the 
standard of crop production was kept 
up to match the high standard of 
breeding. A feature, which to the 
writer was exceptionally interesting, 
was the extraordinary quantity of 
cobnuts grown on _ the — estate. 
There are no fewer than 100 acres 
devoted to them, and the crop 
in a year when fruit of all kinds is 
scarcer than any living man has expe- 
rienced before promises to be the 
most remunerative on the estate. 
There can be few places in which 
cobnuts are grown on anything like 
this scale. The crop is not one that 
can be neglected. To get the best 
results the trees must be kept low 
and maintained in that saucer shape 
which is most successful in trapping 
the sunlight. Suckers and growth of 
a similar kind have to be continually 
removed. All this means hand-work 
on a large scale. The pruning of a 
tree can never become a matter of 
mechanics only, because its success 


depends to a great extent on the eye and a knowledge of 
The worker cannot go on by rule of thumb. 
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IN THE LONDON 


PARKS 


T is only during the last few years that the American grey 
squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) has established himself in 
London. Probably he originated in the Zoological Gardens, 

where he plays about on the paths and gambols round 

the basins of the ponds of the water birds, to the great delight 
of the children, whose joy in the huge “ efelants”’ is mixed 
with dread—a beautiful mingling of sentiments to look back 
upon later. But there is no dread of the furry little squirrels 
sitting up to beg or chasing one another with agile leaps. From 
the Zoo the squirrel spread to Regent’s Park, where apparently 


he abounds; to Kensington Gardens, where I meet him in my 


POSING FOR HIS 
walks ; 
pest and had to be reduced with powder and shot, and finally, 
in some cases, to squirrel pie, which, on the authority of one of 
the lady gardeners there, is a dainty dish. 


and to Kew Gardens, where he became a destructive 


These studies of him were all taken in Kensington Gardens, 
where on bright days he may generally be found by those who 
know his haunts, if there are no dogs lurking nigh. One of 
my models lives in a tree on the left-hand side of the Broad 
Walk when one comes in from the Bayswater Road, about 
half way to the Queen Victoria Statue. His home is close to one 
of those pairs of mysterious stones incised with the cryptic letters 


eer... 
prosaic minds translate them 


which Sir W. Barry interprets ‘‘ Peter Pan,”’ while more 


Paddington Parish.” 








PHOTOGRAPH. 


Here he is visited by children and wounded soldiers, who 
love to let him walk up their backs and shoulders to fetch nuts 
out of their hands—nuts are not rationed !—even if, in jumping 
suddenly from the soldier’s neck to a tree, his sharp little nails 
imprint lit le red marks there. 
coming and 





Ladies, too, make a point of 
The squirrel who here is 
the one posing upright in the grass for his photograph. 
It was a little difficult to keep him at the right distance, as 
he developed a 


feeding him. lives 


and would climb 
near him, presumably in the hope 
none to offer him. per- 
haps two others live close to 
this one. 

Down between the Speke 
Monument and the 
pentine 


sudden affection for me 
up my leg when I got 


of nuts, though I had One, or 


Ser- 
live three or more 
squirrels, of which one is fat 
and quarrelsome, and _ one 
rather starved looking. They 
also have two stones in their 
neighbourhood with the mystic 
letters on, and the statue of 
Peter Pan himself is only a 
few minutes’ walk further on. 
While these squirrels were 
being photographed one day a 
lady came 
“Tiny, Tiny!’ The squirrel, 
who was at the moment sitting 
for his portrait, stretched him- 
self up on his hind legs, very 


along calling out 


erect, an attitude assumed 
when scouting. His _ beady 
black eyes apparently found 


the lady, for he started off at 
a steady gallop, with great 
forward springs and wavy tail, 
in her direction. 

He came in for a bonanza, 
for in the direction 
another lady was sitting with 
a lapful of nuts, which 
already being sampled 
nately by the other two. 
They would climb right on 
to her lap, retiring to a bough 


same 


were 
alter- 


of the nearest tree, one on 
xach side of the trunk, with 
his nut. When he saw the 
others going to fetch their 
share, the fat one would often 
“go” for them, and a_ short 
chase ensucd. For all their 


daintiness they secm to be 

rather spiteful little beasts. 
Last year, when they were 

overfed, or perhaps later in 


the year when they were 
laying a winter store, they 


sometimes ran some little way 
off and buried their nuts in the 
grass, returning for more. One 


often wondered whether they 
This year they generally sit on a bough 
aloft and cat them, though they are not often near enough 
or sufficiently well placed to enable one to photograph them 
in the act. 


Our lictle 


ever found them again. 


friend sitting on the chair in the  photo- 


graph was nibbling a bit of biscuit given him by a nurse. 
The baby in the “pram” was extremely annoyed about 


relation of the Food Controller— 
and was making a great noise, but Skug remained unperturbed. 
Still, he is a bit nervous of boys, especially the stone-throwing 
kind. But what he hates worst of all cre dogs. They, from the 
squirrel’s point of view, are equally criminal with boys and far 
more intelligent. 


it—perhaps she was a 
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HE WILL SIT UP 


They trot nosing round for the scent of the squirrel’s trail or 
stand barking violently at the foot of a tree. The Irish terriers 
seem the most persistent. At such moments our little friend runs 


nimbly up the trunk into the upper branches, often jumping 
thence to the branches of another tree, for the upper branches 





HE RUNS NIMBLY UP THE TRUNK, 
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CRACKING A NUT, 
of the trees are to the squirrel what the Elevated Railway 
is to the New Yorker. 

Once thoroughly scared he will need a lot of coaxing to entice 
him down again, even if he is to be found at all. When he first 
becomes aware of a dog in the distance he will remain clinging 


ON A PARK CHAIR, NIBBLING A_ BISCUIT. 
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imilar to that in the rest of 
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\utumn-sown cereals have 
come away and flourished as 
if the moisture had done 
them good, as no doubt wa 
the case But in” regard 
to the land newly brought in 
the results are not so good, 
because cultivation in the 
early months of the year 
allowed evaporation. to 
take place and the young 
corn had not much chance 
of drawing a great deal of 
support from the dry root 
grounds. The characteristic 
of the farm in July was the 
fine growth and condition of 
the autumn-sown crops and 
the comparative failure in 
places of that which was 
spring sown. But, as all the 
wheat was sown to stand the 
winter, the main food crop on 
which the population depends 
has up to now done ex- 
cellently, and will not fail 
unless bad harvest weather 
ensues. Oats were to a con- 
siderable extent sown in spring GALLOVETTE AND PRINCE CHIMAY AS A’ FOAL, 
and did not do so_ well. ; 
These, however, are but the accidental features of a very characteristic is, one would say, the thorough, clean and very 
exceptional year—we mean an exceptional year in history, neat and tidy cultivation. The impression produced on one’s 
; mind was that of an estate where the 
standard of crop production was kept 
up to match the high standard of 
breeding. A feature, which to the 
writer was exceptionally interesting, 
was the extraordinary quantity of 
cobnuts grown on the © estate. 
There are no fewer than 100 acres 
devoted to them, and the crop 
in a year when fruit of all kinds is 
scarcer than any living man has expe- 
rienced before promises to be the 
most remunerative on the estate. 
There can be few places in which 
cobnuts are grown on anything like 
this scale. The crop is not one that 
can be neglected. To get the best 
results the trees must be kept low 
and maintained in that saucer shape 
which is most successful in trapping 
the sunlight. Suckers and growth of 
a similar kind have to be continually 
removed. All this means hand-work 
on a large scale. The pruning of a 
PRINCE CHIMAY AS A THREE YEAR OLD. tree can never become a matter of 
mechanics only, because its success 
when growers of food had to go out of their usual course and = depends to a great extent on the eye and a knowledge of 
face what they often thought was impossible. The permanent the work. The worker cannot go on by rule of thumb. 
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PARKS 


T is only during the last few years that the American grey 
(Sciurus carolinensis) has established himself in 
Probably he originated in the Zoological Gardens, 


squirrel 
London. 
where he plays about on the paths and gambols round 
the basins of the ponds of the water birds, to the great delight 
of the children, whose joy in the huge “ efelants”” is mixed 
a beautiful mingling of sentiments to look back 
But there is no dread of the furry little squirrels 
From 


with dread 
upon later. 
sitting up to beg or chasing one another with agile leaps. 
the Zoo the squirrel spread to Regent’s Park, where apparently 
he abounds; to Kensington Gardens, where I mcet him in my 


POSING FOR HIS 


walks ; and to Kew Gardens, where he became a destructive 
pest and had to be reduced with powder and shot, and _ finally, 
in some cases, to squirrel pie, which, on the authority of one of 
the lady gardeners there, is a dainty dish. 

These studies of him were all taken in Kensington Gardens, 
where on bright days he may generally be found by those who 


know his haunts, if there are no dogs lurking nigh. One of 
my models lives in a tree on the left-hand side of the Broad 
Walk when one comes in from the Bayswater Road, about 


half way to the Queen Victoria Statue. His home is close to one 
of those pairs of mysterious stones incised with the cryptic letters 
“ P.P.,”’ which Sir W. Barry interprets “ Peter Pan,’’ while more 


prosaic minds translate them ‘ Paddington Parish.”’ 





PHOTOGRAPH. 


Here he is visited by children and wounded soldiers, who 
love to let him walk up their backs and shoulders to fetch nuts 
out of their hands—nuts are not rationed !—even if, in jumping 
suddenly from the soldier’s neck to a tree, his sharp little nails 
imprint lit le red marks there. Ladies, too, make a point of 





coming and feeding him. The squirrel who lives here is 
the one posing upright in the: grass for his photograph. 


It was a little difficult to keep him at the right distance, as 
affection for me and would 
near him, presumably in the hope 
none to offer him. One, or per- 
haps two others live close to 
this one. 

Down between the Speke 
Monument and the 
pentine live three or 
squirrels, of which one is fat 
and quarrelsome, and _ one 
rather starved looking. They 
also have two stones in their 
neighbourhood with the mystic 
letters on, and the statue of 
Peter Pan himself is only a 
few minutes’ walk further on. 
While these — squirrels 
being photographed one day a 


sudden climb 


he developed a 
up my leg when I got 
of nuts, though I had 


Ser- 
more 


were 


lady came along 
~ fanny, Dany 1°’ 

who was at the moment sitting 
for his portrait, stretched him- 
self up on his hind legs, very 


calling out 
The squirrel, 


erect, an attitude assumed 
when scouting. His beady 
black eyes apparently found 


the lady, for he started off at 
a steady gallop, with great 
forward springs and wavy tail, 
in her direction. 

He came in for a bonanza, 
for in the direction 
another lady was sitting with 
a lapful of nuts, which were 
already being sampled _alter- 
nately by the other two. 
They would climb right on 
to her lap, retiring to a bough 


same 


of the nearest tree, one on 
each side of the trunk, with 
his nut. When he saw the 
others going to fetch their 
share, the fat one would often 
““go”’ for them, and a short 
chase ensued. For all their 


daintiness they seem to be 
rather spiteful little beasts. 
Last year, when they were 
overfed, or perhaps later in 
the year when they were 
laying a winter store, they 
sometimes ran some little way 
off and buried their nuts in the 
One 
often wondered whcther they 
This year they generally sit on a bough 


grass, returning for more. 


ever found them again. 
aloft and cat them, though they are not often near enough 
or sufficiently well placed to enable one to photograph them 
in the act. 

Our little friend sitting on the chair in the 
graph was nibbling a bit of biscuit given him by a nurse. 
The baby in the “pram” was extremely annoyed about 
it—perhaps she was a relation of the Food Controller— 
and was making a great noise, but Skug remained unperturbed. 
Still, he is a bit nervous of boys, especially the stone-throwing 
kind. But what he hates worst of allzre dogs. They, from the 
squirrel’s point of view, are equally criminal with boys and far 
more intelligent. 


photo- 
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HE WILL SIT UP 


They trot nosing round for the scent of the squirrel’s trail or 
stand barking violently at the foot of a tree. The Irish terriers 
seem the most persistent. At such moments our little friend runs 
nimbly up the trunk into the upper branches, often jumping 
thence to the branches of another tree, for the upper branches 
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CRACKING A NUT. 
of the trees are to the squirrel what the Elevated Railway 
is to the New Yorker. 

Once thoroughly scared he will need a lot of coaxing to entice 
When he first 
becomes aware of a dog in the distance he will remain clinging 


him down again, even if he is to be found at all. 





HE RUNS NIMBLY UP THE TRUNK. 


NIBBLING A 


ON A PARK CHAIR, BISCUIT. 








CO 
fo) 


motionless to a trunk, generally head downwards, his large 
black eye, though apparently fixed and unaware, taking in the 
He, too, is an artful dodger. He will 
get on the other side of a tree trunk to that which one is approach- 
ing, and when one walks round he anticipates one, always keeping 


advance of the enemy. 


on the wrong side. He appears to change his position while 


one is not looking at him. He may have been sitting motionless 
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on a twig while one has been watching him. One glances away 
a moment, and behold the twig is empty and he is sitting on the 
next storey! The word squirrel derives from the Greek, meaning 
shadowtail ; the Scandinavian and English dialect equivalent, 
Skug, also means a shadow. When he moves nervously from branch 
to branch, the meaning of his name is borne in uponone. Totry 
to catch him is to snatch at shadows. J. C. WarBurc. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


INCE the publication of “ Peacock Pie” Mr. de la 

Mare has been drawing to himself. a growing band of 

admirers, but in spite of their will to be pleased the 

reception of “ Motley’ (Constable) has been one of 

reluctant disappointment. It does not come up to their 
expectations, and the question is whether the expectations 
were pitched too high or has the poet fallen short of his 
promise ? To give a final definite answer is not easy. But 
one who has followed the career of the writer with sym- 
pathy may be allowed to suggest an explanation of the 
comparative failure of his latest book. Admirers of a 
poet are apt to be wholehearted and undiscriminating. 
The story is oft repeated—at the beginning indifference 
and neglect, and when these are broken down, idolatry. 
There are few who see clearly that in the house of 
poetry are many mansions, and that an universal genius, 
a Homer or a Shakespeare, is of rare occurrence. Mr. 
de la Mare’s mansion is very beautiful, but very small. 
Long ago when so many of the poems subsequently published 
in ‘‘ Peacock Pie’ appeared in our pages it was recognisable 
that the writer’s gift was that of presenting with a vivid 
freshness both ordinary life and the grotesques of his own 
moonlit fancy ; the elves that whisper among the whisper- 
ing leaves are people in a midsummer night’s dream. 
No one could fit him with a just comparison ; to something 
of Herrick’s lovely and smiling and tender fancy he adds a 
touch of Blake’s wilder, more mystic vision. But this only 
gives a hint of the vivid and contrasting lights in his verse, the 
sense of mystery sweetened with a grave humour all his own. 
His concepts, as Mr. Bridges in his technical way would call 
them, were bright and shining. His little dramatic per- 
sonages, Sallie the Worm, Creep the Snail, Jim Jay and a 
host of others, were endowed with a new, fresh, tender and 
whimsical life. In ‘* The Listeners,” a poem adopted as 
the title of a volume, this power reached its highest. The 
unseen little folk who “ stood listening in the quiet of the 
moonlight’ are fit inhabitants of that invisible world 
where Puck rules the goblins, and Ariel sings and Titania 
ever remains the eternal feminine embodied as Queen 
of Fairyland. But the public which had been charmed 
with “* The Listeners” did not stop to consider that although 
Mr. de la Mare on this small territory is peerless among his 
contemporaries, it does not at all follow that he could write 
battle pieces, hymn the greatness of this happy island set 
amid the silver sea, and express a nation’s faith and hope. 
He had chosen ‘‘ The Listeners” as the key poem to give 
a title to one book, so he chose “ Motley” for the latest. 
The poem of this name could not be welcome to his country- 
men just now. Few will understand how he came to write it. 
The imaginary spokesman calls himself mad, but that 
is only a facon de parler used to suggest that the world 
has lost its sanity. 

As far as the piece goes it shows the poet as a simple 
and gentle soul bewildered and shocked and utterly surprised 
to find England and Germany like wolf at wolf's throat and 
the other nations ranged amid the smoke and blood, facing 
wounds or death if only they can slay. To him it is all 
madness and idiocy as if the world were a vast lunatic asylum 
full of homicidal maniacs. 

Nay, but a dream I had 

Of a world all mad. 

Not simply happy mad like me, 
Who am mad like an empty scene 
Of water and willow tree, 
Where the wind hath been; 
But that foul Satan-mad, 

Who rots in his own head, 

And counts the dead, 

Not honest one—and—two— 
But for the ghosts they were, 


Brave, faithful, true. 


Instinctively the world knows he is wrong, and that 
not only armies but opposing ideals are coming into shock, 
as history shows they have done before on the plains of Asia, 
on the battlefields of Europe, or wherever the race has had to 
fight out its destiny. We can understand how those who, 
thinking of immensity and eternity, regard even this war as 


but “a turmoil of ants in the gleam of a million million of 
suns.” Hardy’s “Spirit of the Years” tells Napoleon at 


the end of his career 
Such men as thou, who war across the world 
To make an epoch bless, confuse, appal, 
Are in the Elemental Ages’ chart 
Like meanest insects on obscurist leaves 
But incident and forms of Earth’s unfolding ; 
Or as the brazen rod that stirs the fire 
Because it must. 
The higher, the only clear faith is that “‘ through the ages 
one increasing purpose moves,’’ and armies and _ generals 
are but instruments ; so the Kaiser is but “ the brazen rod 
that stirs the fire,’ and the hammer-blows of war, even 
amid their frightfulness and horror, announce 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
shall be cancelled and deliverance offered from the darts that were. 

Yet let it not be thought that we are concerned to dispute 
the view of a poet. That does not matter. What does matter 
is that understanding and sympathy and persuasion shall 
inform his lines. All of which may appear to be a laboured 
way of saying that in the name poem of his latest book Mr. 
de la Mare has got out of his depth and flounders more than 
he should ! 

In sum, we like Mr. de la Mare best in his own little garden 
close, which must be like that of William Morris, set with 
lilies and red roses. Whether he writes for children or their 
elders, he is incomparable as long as he gives his imagination 
play and renders for us the moonlight and the figures that 
come and go in it. From his earliest books there are scores 
of pieces we would like to quote: scarcely one from his latest. 
We say this in no spirit of fault finding, but rather for the 
sake of using any little influence we may possess to induce 
the poet to exercise his talent on themes appropriate to it 
and not wander into quarters where there are others who 
can do as well as he. 


‘ 


The Bomber Gipsy, by A. P. Herbert. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 

THE spirit which moved Lieutenant Herbert to dedicate his book of poems 
**to my wife and all the wives who have waited and wondered ”’ is the same 
which gives to his poetry that undercurrent of tenderness without which 
humour is never at its best. The dedicatory poem, with its comprehension 
of a woman’s share in war, when 





‘““Empty chairs sit mocking round the fire,” 

is compact of it; but it is part of verses in quite other moods. Nearly 
all these poems have appeared in Punch, apractical guarantee of quality. 
We do not often find humorous verse at once so easy, so amusing, so well 
directed and so little touched with bitterness. This is the sort of poetry 
that the men at the front would find both true and truly funny. 

The Glory of the Trenches, by Coningsby Dawson. (Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.) 
THERE is just one thing that may happen as bad as, or worse, perhaps, than 
the war itself, and that will be if this ordeal should leave us nationally and 
individually in spirit not otherwise than it found us. Mr. Coningsby Dawson’s 
small book is literally an account of the alteration which war has worked 
in him from the time when, as an American ‘“‘ doing ”’ the Old Country in 1914, 
he feared that it might, nay, must, suck him into its maelstrom, to the day 
when, after months of training as a volunteer, he feared that it might be over 
before he got out. Now, after months of warfare and a “ blighty ” wound, 
his point of view is a kind of thankfulness that so great an oppurtunity has 
come his way of learning the insignificance of self and what it is to accept 
comforts, privations—death itself—as one with many others. This is the 
true religious revival in the Army which the average man denies because it 
is unselfconscious; this is the new Socialism which, if Mr. Dawson has 
gauged its strength truly, shall destroy the old. His description of life in 
France is vivid, as might be expected from so skilful a hand, and if he 
gives us a full share of the horrors of the trenches, it is but right, since 
these are the background against which their glory shines. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RESIGNATION OF LORD LEE OF FAREHAM. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFe.”’] 


S1r,—I beg to announce that I have asked to be released from my post as 
Director-General of Food Production, and that my resignation has been 
accepted. I propose, at the earliest opportunity, to make a full explanation 
in Parliament of the reasons which have forced me to take this step, but in 
the meantime I wish to make it clear that the differences which have arisen 
between the President of the Board of Agriculture and myself are ones of 
policy only and in no sense affect our cordial personal relations, At tnis 
stage I will only say that I am not sufficiently convinced of the defeat of the 
submarine peril, or of the security cf our food supplies for the next few vears 
(whether the war continues or not), to be able to acquiesce in the sudden and 
unexpected reversal of the policy for 1919 which had been only recently 
approved by the Cabinet and which I had commenced to carry out. I refer, 
first, to the dropping of'the ‘‘relief land ’’ ploughit.g programme, which was 
the minimum that could avert a falling off in future corn production, and, 
secondly, to the emasculation of the war emergency powers to control bad 
farmers and enforce good husbandry which have hitherto been exercised 
by the Agricultural Executive Committees and without which they will be de- 
prived not merely of their authority and prestige, but of any power of prompt 
and effective action. These decisions, in my judgment, are not justified by 
such labour and parliamentary difficulties as admittedly exist, and the con- 
sequences may be so grave and irretrievable that I find myself unable to share 
responsibility for them. In coming to this conclusion, which I do with deep 
regret, I hope very earnestly that my fears may prove ill founded and that the 
change of policy may be fully justified by the future course of events.—LEE 
OF FAREHAM. 


THE CASE FOR THE SMALL FARMER, 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I would like to make a few remarks @ propos of the article on small 
holdings by Mr. Barham in your issue of June 15th. Mr. Barham says that 
he puts the case in a nutshell by stating that interest, repairs, storage and 
depreciation would eat up nearly all the profits earned by machinery that has 
to stand idle four-fifths of the year. Assume a fairly large farmer buys 
£500 worth of machinery and by use of it saves the wagcs of three labourers. 
Further assume that the items he names come to 15 per cent.: that makes 
£75 ayear. The wages of three men would come to £225. Not a bad invest- 
ment. But I would look at the question on broader grounds. There secms 
to be an opinion current, mainly, I am sure, in the minds of people who have 
no personal actual experience of farming, that if you can only give a man a bit 
of ground you have secured his well being and made him happy for ever after. 
The facts are very much the reverse. A small farmer is handicapped at every 
turn—he buys dearer, sells cheaper, and has fewer iacilitics for working 
his land to advantage than a large farmer. Suppose he joins a successful 
co-operative society, if he can find one, and has his marketings done for him 
and certain implements provided for so many members: even then he only 
gets the use of the impl«ments in his turn; and every farmer knows that success 
in getting crops depends mainly on doing work jus? at the right time. Hard 
facts all ovcr the world are against small farms. They are useful and neces- 
sary as stepping stones for capable men from the ranks of labour to farmers, 
aiid there ought to be seme in every district, but whether in England, France, 
China, or the United States of America we find that the life of a small tarmer 
is constant drudgery, work from daylight to dark, and the average profit little 
more than an ordinary farm-hand gets for fewer hours and less strenuous 
werk without anxiety. The man who can make a succcss of it is a compound 
of grit, knowledge and energy tar beyond the average. I often wonder when 
I see letters and articles urging the creation of small holdings if the writers 
have even the smallest knowledge of the life they are urging men to undertake. 
To the theorist a farmer’s work may seem the easiest thing in the world; but 
the man of experience knows differcntly. In my opinion small farming is 
genuine sweated labour. He has tosell his produce at market price and has 
to make up for the extra mechanical facilities of his larger competitors by 
extra personal hard work. If it were not so sadly serious it would be amusing. 
Agriculture has for a long time been an occupation into which invcstors refused 
to put money because of the poor and uncertain returns, yet probably the 
average investor would be satisficd with an average of 6 per cent. interest 
on his capital. We may assume, therefore, that the average profit on farming 
over a serics of years is less than 6 per cent. But asmall-holder could not live 
on 6 per cent. on the capital invested in his farm. _ One cannot help thinking 
that these proposals are made by two sets of people with different ends in view. 
The one set are those who want to nationalise the land in order to get rid of 








landlords at whatever cost ; the others are those who feel a certain responsi- 
bility for men who are out of work, and think that if they can only be got into 
the country they will be off their consciences. If the men succeed on the land, 
well and gcod; if they fail, it will have been their own fault, and those who 
persuadcd them to go there in the expectation of finding a cross between 
Eldorado and the Delectable Country are no longer responsible. But if land 
and money to work it with are to be found for those who fancy a farming life, 
what is to be done for men who have other dcsires ? There are mechanics, 
bootmakers, tailors and others who would like to have small shops found 
for them so that they could make a start on their own account. Why shouid 
not shops and capital be found for them also? One is just as logical and 
desirable as the other. The whole tendency of modern times is towards the 
economy of large businesscs of every kind—why should farming be an excep- 
tion ? Two generations ago large parts of England were divided into small 
holdings ; they have gradually become fewer, till to-day large and moderate- 
sized farms are in the great majority. This has come to pass by the inexorable 
logic of economic pressure. Why to-day, when science is providing us with 
implements which greatly improve the possibilities of large scale farming, 


should it be thought wise to attempt to re-create small holdings by compulsion ? 
If by any change they become economically desirable they will be created 
voluntarily. I would suggest, sir, that you might throw some light on the 
actual results of small holdings in the following way: Find some halt-dozen 
small-holders who have prospered by ordinary farming (not by growing some- 
thing for which they have got extraordinary prices which could not be repcated 
to any great extent) and ascertain their average profits for the last four or 
five years. Then find out how many hours they and members ot their familics 
have worked each vear and compare it with the wages of an ordinary agri- 
cultural labourer. Just one other point. The bulk of applications for small 
holdings do not come from agricultural labourers, who know perfectly well 


what they would be up against, but from townsmen who have m 
actual knowledge of farming, but are full of dreams. That makes on 


think.—J. W. N. 

THE REVIVAL OF COB COTTAGES IN DEVONSHIRE 

{To THe EpitTor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—The article on Devon cob building in your number of June 22nd is 
unquestionably doing a public service in stimulating interest in this method 
of construction. Shortly before the war I had occasion to demolish some very 
old cottages at Clovelly for reconstruction of the New Inn. I was so much 
struck with the stability of these (although by no means first-class samples 
of cob work) that I collected some facts and notes on the subjeet from different 
parts of the County of Devon. Where byelaws have been adopted, cob is 
no longer being used. It is difficult, therefore, to give an accurate com- 
parison of costs, but after careful investigation I did arrive at the following 
results for North Devon and Scotland, and they may be of interest to sup- 
plement your article. The prices were in 1913, and in both cases for a five- 
roomed cottage (assuming four to be built at the same time, including internal 
water supply, but omitting any special work neccessary to procure supply, 
and omitting fencing). 


Cost per foot cube cob Cost per foot cube 


at 2it. 6tns. thick. r1ins. hollow brick. 
North Devon .. a o}d. oe a . 54d. 
Scotland acc ow od. oe ‘ ei od. 


These prices assumed suitable material on or near site, and allowed somet! 

for the difficulty ot getting at least one expcrienced cob-worker to instruct 
the unskilled men. Since 1913 cost of brick has risen so much that cob would 
now be much cheaper, probably as much as 1d. or 1d. foot cube in both cescs 
and this is hkelv to be the case for many years. To the struetural notes in 
your article there is little to add, execpt that suitable material cx’sts in many 
parts of the country. If reed straw cannot be had, other reinforecments can 
be used. I have seen various materials in use, of which heather was perhaps 
the best and most easily procured. I can endorse from experience the comfort 
of these old buildings and the aticetion of Devon people for them. The 
thick walls give all that a house should—protection from heat in summer and 
cold in winter. For the contrast, visit the new Garden City at Rosyth. Many 
of the houses are attractive, but their thin brick walls, tile and slate hanging 
are not suitable to the North and East Coasts. Ask the opinion of thi 
occupants of these new houses. Many of them are Devon born and brid, 


and imported from the dockyards of the three towns. They nearly all com 


plain of the cold, and their views form an interesting comment on modern 
construction. It to be hoped that cob will take its place in the promiscd 
cottage building after the war. It will be neecssary to depend more and mor 
on local use of local materials, and any information and good examplcs pub- 


lished help in the right direction.—B. N. A. ORPHOorF. 


BOTTLING WITHOUT FAT 


To THE EpiTor or ‘f Country LIFE.” 






S1r,—Now that fat in any quantity for covcring bottled fruit is unobtainable 
some of your rcaders may be glad to hear of a particularly s'mple method 
of bottling by means of which every available ordinary jam jar can be uscd now 
and kept for the winter. The jars are filled with fruit and water and brought 
gradually to the boil in the usual way ;— then, while still hot, a picee of grease 

proof paper is laid on the top of the fruit, and over the mouth of the jar are ticd 





together, first a circle of steriliscd cottonweol (obtainable in pound pack«is 
from any chemist), and then an ordinary paper jam-cover. We found it 
rather hard to believe that this cheap and casy method would prove effective, 
but, having used it since the carly summer, we have, at anv rate, safclv 
trebled the time limit imposed by skilled cooks, and expressed in the dietum : 
“Tf it keeps for a fortnight it keeps.’—V. H. F. 


AN AUCTION SALE OF GIFTS AT PETWORTH PARK. 

To THE Epiror oF “ Country Lirr,” 
S1r,—May I a 
an auction sale of gifts which we are proposing to hold in Petworth Park 
on Monday (Bank Holiday), August 5th, in aid of the Officers Families’ Fund 


k the hospitality of your columns in order to make known 





and the Sussex County Prisoners of War Fund. I have already receivid 
many gifts of livestock, including a black lamb and several pigs, but we are 
still wanting more, and I feel perhaps that there may be some reader of your 
papcr who is a Sussex dweller or interested in the Officers Families’ Fund 


4 


who would be willing to send us some gift to put up for ale. We are 


especially in need of some utility rabbits, and puppics of any breed will 
also be welcome. The Sussex County Prisoners of War [Fund since the 
great offensive of March 21st has had very large inroads made upon its 
funds. Jrisoners in the various battalions of the Sussex Regiment now 
amount to betwecn 500 and 600, and the monthly expenditure exceeds 


£1,600.—VIOLET LECONFIELD. 
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SOUVENIRS OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I enclose photographs of two plates which were brought from Paris 
I hope you may think them worth reproducing in 
your paper, as 
they suggest 
conditions 
somewhat 
similar to 
those existing 
here at the 
present time. 
The _ inscrip- 
tions are on 
the backs of 
the original 
plates.—L. P. 
BEVAN. 


shortly after the siege. 


A TAME 
BLACK- 
BIRD. 
Tue Epiror. 
Sir,—I first 
made _ Black- 
ie’s acquaint- 
ance about 
Midsummer, 





1916, when 
avis asstégé. Permetiez-mot Baronne de vous he was a full- 
offriy avec mes meilleurs souhaits, ces quelques grown, inde- 

objets de haute curtosité. pendent 


young bird, 
getting his 
own living, 
but still wear- 
ing his imma- 
ture 
Whether he 
was born in 
the garden or 
not I do not 
know, but he 
soon made it 


dress. 


his headquar- 
ters and very 
quickly got 
used to seeing 
me sitting n 
the veranda, 
where I spend 
a good many 
hours read- 
ing and writ- 
ing and often 
have meals. 
Our friend- 
ship, per- 
haps, had 
its origin in 





Paris assiégé. Ah! S’ils savatent avec quot je 
jais mes conserves d2 beuf. 


crumbs and other dainty morsels, such as ants’ eggs, which I used to throw 
to him, and he soon became :o tame that he would sit on the back of my chair 
waiting for me to come out; and as autumn came on he ued to delight 
me by sitting behind me on some plants on a stand practising his future song 
and giving all the different blackbird calls sotto voce for sometimes as long as 
half an hour at atime. I watched with great interest his first autumn moult ; 
it began by the appearance of two longitudinal bands of black—like stoles— 
on the brown of his mottled breast, which gradually spread outwards 
and inwards till they met end his whole breast was black. Then his 
head underwent the transformation, and he looked very funny and not 
at all pretty when a lot of Little grey, upstanding bristles appeared 
on his poll, which presently developed into a sleek black cap. His 
back and shoulders next, and the wing coverts, but not 
the flight feathers or the tail, which remained a dusky brown until his 

second moult 


followed 


in 1917. I was 
very curious 
to see how his 
bill would 
turn from 
blackish 


brown to gol- 


den_ yellow. 
The _ change 
began with 


the lower 
mandible, fol- 
lowed 
after by the 


soon 


upper, ‘both 
changing 
very gradu- 
ally from 
ste rl the inner 








Cerne ome 


Pee tk. ae 
edges up- 
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downwards, till his bill was quite yellow by March 7th, 1917, when he 
must have been nearly a year old. He goes away for a few days, 
or a month or two sometimes, in the autumn or winter, but he comes 
back just as tame as he went, and is now so friendly and familiar that he 
follows me into and through the houce and takes food read'ly from my fingers 
This spring he had a nest just beyond the boundary of my garden, and when 
his young were hatched he kept me fully employed in finding and supplying 
him with dainties suitable for them, and, in fact, it was for them that he was 
begging when we took the accompanying snapshot of him. A fortnight ago he 
brought three of them to the veranda, and it was very pretty to see him take 
crumbs from my fingers and run and push them down the babies’ great yellow 
throats. He has now ceased to feed them, but one of them, now as big as 
bis father, shows signs of becoming as tame as he, which may lead to com- 
plications in the future if ‘ he,’”’ too, turns out to be a cock! I will only add 
that Blackie has never brought his wife to be introduced—though a lady 
whom I take to be his wife (because he never takes the slightest notice of 
her when she comes near !) is a frequent visitor to the neighbourhood of the 
veranda, and_ is 
tame and trusting 
for a_ blackbird. — 
HEDLEY Vicars. _ 


FISHING FOR 
PEARLS ON 
THE RIVER 
PERTH. 
To THE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—The River 
Perth is famous for 
its pearls, and the 
inhabitants of Cal- 
iander often engage 
in fishing, some- 
times being suc- 
cessful in finding 
specimens of con- 
siderable value. 
The soldier in the 
picture was home 
on leave from 
Salonika and, probably with the idea of augmenting his not over-generous 
Army allowance, was trying his luck.—Hamisu Mutr. 





THE PEARL FISHER. 





A SHOOTING CUP FOR FELSTED SCHOOL. 

[To tHE Epitror or ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 

Sir,—The Countess of Kinnoull has presented Felsted School with a huge 
silver challenge cup, standing 234ins. The stand, which is of satin walnut, 
has at present a silver plate on it, ready to receive the name of the first winner 
(We hope that the war will be over before all the name-plates 
The inscription 


of the cup. 
are on the stand—a little matter of some thirty-two years.) 
on the other side of the cup runs: 
Inter-House Musketry Competition. 
Presented by 
The Countess of Kinnoull 
in memory of Captain B. E. Bland, 
London Rifle Brigade, 
who died during the Great War. 

The cup, which throws all Felsted’s other trophics, except one shield, into 
insignificance, at present adorns the Prefects’ table in the dining-hall and 
looks majestically down upon the school, and sometimes one can almost hear 
it saying: ‘‘Ena mena mina mo”! The competition will be held next 
term and will be on exactly the same lincs as the Country LIFE 
O.T.C. Competition 
(which was held 
last April), with a 
team of six from 
each House, the 
targets being — 
grouping (five 
rounds), rapid (ten 
rounds, one min- 
ute), and snap 
(five rounds), re- 
spectively, with a 
landscape target 
to follow. The 
range 
25yds.) 


miniature 
(*22 at 
will be used. It 
is to be hoped 
that, with such 


excellent oppor- 
tunitics, Felsted 
will in future 


hold a higher 
position in the 
CouNTRY LIFE 
Competition than 
she did this year. 
The penny on 
the right of the 
stand in the photo- 





graph shows the 
size of the cup.— PRESENTED BY THE COUNTESS OF 
F078. KINNOULL. 
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YNOCH 


SHOT-GUN 
CARTRIDGES 








Will be obtainable from all Gun- 
makers @ Ammunition Dealers as 
soon as the Government restrictions 
on materials have been removed 


TREDEGARS 


Decorations 




















TREDEGARS’ ILLUMINATED FLOWER BOWLS 
(Pat. No. 109201/17). 


Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 


5 & 7 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.r. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for 
LADY KINLOCH’S PAINTED FURNITURE INDUSTRY. 





KHAKI SHIRTS 


bu ACTIVE SERVICE WEAR J there 








is nothing better at the price than 

“ AZA” Khaki Shirts. They are exception- 
ally healthful and non-irritant; will stand any 
amount of rough wear, and are noted for their 
durability, softness, and unshrinkability. They ae 
obtainable ready-to-wear or made-to-measure in 


regulation shade, and in standard and heavy weights 


OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 








Should you be unable to obtain, write to the Manufacturers 
for name and address of nearest or most suitable retailers :— 


Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd. (Trade only), 240, Newgate Street. London, E.C.1 








Tredegars, Ltd. 





A set of two arms and twelve single 
Hepplewhite Dining - room Chairs. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


Dealer in Works of Art. 


26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. |. 


And at 741, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Every Article Guaranteed. 


Telephone: Gerrard 7557. Telegrams: “ Frapartri, St. James's, London.” 





COUNTRY LIFE. 
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OR the first and only time in my life I 
was stuck—completely at a stand- 
still for words—Dumb-——Numb— 
Bereft almost of power to think.’”’ Thus 
Mr. R. G. Knowles, comedian and versatile 
artist, known in two hemispheres for his ready 


wit, his ‘‘ hold on the house,” 
the quick and_ resourceful 
mind. He had come to 
St. Dunstan’s, in Regent’s 


Park, to entertain the blinded 
soldiers there. 
ANY of our leading sing- 
\ | ers, artists and comedians 
come—and come _ often—to 
St. Dunstan’s to give a show 
for the blind boys learning 
there to attune themselves to 
an entirely new state of things; 
to take their broken lives in 
their two hands and build up 
from the wreckage, with the 
help of Sir Arthur Pearson’s 
admirable organisation, his 
personal sympathy and en- 
couragement, a fabric of usefulness and 
independence. ‘I came on to the stage,”’ 
continued “ R.G.,”’ “ ‘ full of beans,’ as they 
say, prepared to ‘show ’ at my best. I pulled 
up short... . Hundreds of unseeing eyes, some 
wearing smoked glasses, others bare, looking 
yes, ‘ looking’ up to me and awaiting my 
happy hail. 1 couldn't call up a single joke. 
My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
And then the spell was broken—by a 
newcomer. He came in from the back of 
the long room. I could only gaze at him, 
fascinated. Haltingly at first, and groping 
slightly, the late lad of this brave and happy 
“48 band made his way as if feeling for a seat. 
‘ ve ELLO, boys!’ he sung out, and 
after a little pause, ‘looking’ full 
towards me with a merry mimicry of gesture 
«That must be old “ R.G. !’’—anyone 
ane got a pair of opera glasses,’ he shouted 
rhe sally was greeted with a burst of 
laughter and applause, and at that grand 
touch of scorn, in the cheerful jest at their 
common state, the flood-gates of my control 
‘showed’ as I never 








were opened, and | 
‘ showed ’ before, I do believe.” 
"THE Blinded Boys of St. Dunstan’s give 
] two-and-a-half hours of their time in 
the morning and two in the 
afternoon to work and study 
learning Braille, shorthand 
~ and typewriting, massage, 
poultry farming, matmaking, 
basket-making, telephony, 
boot-repairing, and other 
handiwork which presently, 
w when they reach the requisite 
S standard of proficiency, shall 
@ earn for them a very fair in- 
2 dependent living. In their 
: Rag-Time Band there 1s per- 











haps the jolliest, happiest 
drummer in London town. 
He is always laughing. He 


was a drummer in the Royal 
Lancashire Fusiliers. And not 
only has he lost his sight in 
the war, for you and me, he 
gave his strong right arm as 








well. Even more. He has only one finger 
% left on the remaining left hand—the little 
Lbove shows 0 vhat St. Dunstan's accomplishes in much. 
In thety darkness and thew 
veat, gveat Cause languish and b2 hampere 





* 





AN INFORMAL DANCE 0 


lightsomeness ot heart they are 


“T expect to pass through this world but once. 


my fellow-man, LET ME DO IT NOW! 


BLINDED SOLDIERS FROM ST. 


Finish of single sculling race at their own regatta on Regent's Park lake. 


finger at that. Still, as I say, he is the 
jolliest drummer in London. You should 
see him bang the big drum in the Rag-Time 
Band, with an artificial contrivance to hold 
the drumstick. With his left he will clang 
the cymbals. With his mouth he will blow 


“BABES IN THE WOOD,” 


a whistle simultaneously. And with the 
merry, jolly face of him, he will smile—a 
smile in which is reflected a great big heart 
and nature, and a noble and splendid disre- 
gard for the worst that Fritz could do to him. 






TUG-O'-WAR 


by blinded soldiers and sailors in the St. Dunstan's grounds 


to see these boys at their play, no less than at 
their work. It sort of makes you feel proud to 
belong to such a race of men—of heroes. 
SEE them at Bridge. Good-humoured 
S chaff at one of their number dropping a 
card, or pausing for a match for his cigarette 
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-laughter and genuine enjoyment. 
feel their cards. They can’t see the “ 


They 
pips,”’ 


the greatest sportsmen 
ad for lack of a generous respons 
%* * * * * %* 






tat 


DUNSTAN’'S ARE 





UP-TO-DATE PANTO, 
Produced by the blinded soldiers last Christmas. 


It is splendid. It is ennobling. It is uplifting, 





ut, 


HE GREEN” OF A ST. DUNSTAN’ 


STILL ABLE TO ENJOY SPORT ON THE WATER 
A spin on the Thames with a sighted coxswain to guide them. 


2 ESE NSS EEN NEES SRNR NBS ER 
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Z THE BLINDED AT PLAY. 


of course. With Braille devices, these cards 
denote to the touch what we sighted people 
perceive with our eyes. So with dominoes, 
draughts and chess. . The sense of touch 
replaces that of sight—more quickly, more 
readily, more thoroughly, than we with eyes 
can conceive of. 
“T° HERE are two dances 
held every week at St. 
Dunstan’s. One is devoted to 
beginners, at which they are 
expertly instructed. The other 
isa ‘‘real proper dance”’ of the 
goed old “‘ Choose Your Part- 
ners”’ order. Then they row 
and swim and dive, these 
blinded boys of St. Dunstan’s. 
The Regent’s Park lake flows 
into the grounds of St. Dun- 
stan’s, and here you may see 
the sightless oarsmen, steered 
by asighted coxswain, bending 
to their oars with a right good 
will, flushed and pleased with 
the exercise. It isa rare joy to 
the blind, you must appreciate, to feel that 
for the nonce the tables are turned and they 
are “ conducting others instead of themselves 
being conducted.” They run races, hold 
walking matches, strain at the tug-o’-war, 
wrestle, and even box. 
UCH is the noble mission of St. Dunstan’s 
—to take from its slough of despond and 
despair the sinking soul of the man who has 
given his greatest temporal gift for us, out 
there in the wars ; to make him happy and 
efficient in work and play, and at the end of a 
few short months to send him out into his 
new world, a self-supporting, self-respecting 
member of society, able honestly and 
genuinely to enjoy a life which he and his had, 
for only a short time, looked upon as irretriev- 
ably broken and spent. You will hear many of 
them say: “‘Thank God I have lost only my sight ! 
Thank God I was not paralysed—that I still 
have my limbsand my activity !’* Think of it. 
What a courage! What a sublime philosophy 
is this, which can say, with the Abbé Roux: 
‘ I look at what others have and think myself 
unhappy. Others look at what I have, and 
think me happy!’’ Sympathy. Yes, that is 
what they want. They do not need our pity. 
They need our sympathy, yes—and our help, 
these men who have given so 
much that you and I may rest 
safe in our England. 

A S the numbers of the 
A blinded increase—and 
they are unhappily increasing 
since the last phase of this 
devilry—the strain on the 
resources of the Hostel will 
come near to breaking-point. 
; Please make cheques pay- 
able to the Treasurer, Blinded 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel, St. 
Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 1.* If you can- 
not draw a cheque, it does not 
matter—send what you can, 
and in what form soever suits 
you best—and draw upon that 
proverbial and unfailing ‘“‘luck”’ 
which ever attends help and 
sympathy extended to the blind. A. B.S. 
* (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 








S LAWN. 





a % 
These gallant m-n have a peculiar call upon us Britons, a nation of Sportsmen. 
in the world to-day. 
on the part of the public of a nation of ‘ Sportsmen ”’ ? 
* 


Shall such a work, shall such a 


If, therefore, there is any good thing which I can do, or any kindness I can show 
Let me not defer it, nor neglect it—for J shall not pass this way again!” 
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MAKES CEMENT WATERPROOF. 


UNDERGROUND STRUCTURES $s such 
as cellars, stoke holes, garage pits, and man-holes, 
which are subject to the most violent floods, are 
made bone dry with Pudloed concrete floors and 
Pudloed cement renderings upon the walls. 


Many Basements have been treated—always successfully—where 
several previous attempts to cure have failed. 


The use of Cement occurs in the every-day life of all builders, so that 
local labour and local materials are used with a consequent saving of 
train fares, lodging expenses, and the delay which occurs when the 
usual specific treatments are adopted for this kind of work. Used also for 
Damp Walls, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Flat Roofs, Concrete Buildings, etc. 


Used by many Departments of the British Government. 
Ask for the Booklet (free). 
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Nosin gh 


PREVENTS 
FLOODED CELLARS 


BRITISH! and apart from patriotism, the BEST Manufactured by KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd., St. Nicholas Road, King’s Lynn. 


Specialists in the waterproof construction and renovation of buildings. 


J. H. Ke:ner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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TURF, STUD & STABLE 


HE breeder must naturally be intimately concerned 

with the rationed racing now taking place intermittently 

at Newmarket. It is intended that his interest shall 

be sustained, and it is w.th good reason, therefore, that 

one turns first of all to note how the winners are bred, 
especially, of course, the two year olds. Two of the best of the 
season were successful at the recent meeting in maintaining 
their high reputations—Major Astor’s Buchan, who added the 
Chesterfield Stakes to his previous two victories, and Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s Paper Money, who was quite equal to securing the 
Thurlow Plate. You may remember that a little time ago 
Buchan only scrambled home by a head from a colt named 
Starshot (also by Sunstar) for the July Stakes. Now Starshot 
was not considered to be a front-ranker by any means, and the 
inference was that Buchan was not as smart as first impressions 
had made him out to be. There were extenuating circumstances, 
however, which made one inclined to give him another chance. 
For instance, races between three more often than not give 
fluky results. Have you not often heard of the practice of 
the racecourse sage who makes a policy of backing the outsider 
in a field of three? It has often been proved the right one, 
not because the best horse has won, but by reason of the fact 
that something seems to intervene in a field of three to upset 
a fair test of merit. 

Thus Buchan was excused. His chance to rehabilitate 
himself came with the Chesterfield Stakes, and he is still un- 
defeated. Nevertheless, we know that he may not now 
be as good as was imagined. Only by a head did he struggle 
home from Dominion. The laiter undoubtedly is a smart colt, 
but a really good two year old ought to be well in front of such 
form as that horse represents. Then Buchan’s victory was 
certainly not enhanced by the objection lodged against him on 
behalf of Dominion for bumping and boring. From every point 
of view that is decidedly satisfactory, even though the Stewards 
ruled that the winner was not proved guilty of the alleged offence. 
One does not suppose for a moment that Lord Glanely, the 
owner of Dominion, likes being associated with an objection 
in a race of this importance ; but it must be said for him that 
his colours have been signally unfortunate this year and that 
he has enjoyed nothing like a fair share of success, commensurate 
with his heavy outlay on bloodstock, since his racehorses came 
to be trained at Newmarket. Starshot carried his colours when 
just beaten by Buchan, and it was Buchan again that triumphed 
over Dominion, while his three year old Treclare (third for the 
New Derby) was only just defeated by a short head by Jutland 
at the recent meeting. Then Scatwell, who was one of the best 
two year olds in 1917, has proved himself an arrant failure as 
a three year old. 

Paper Money successfully gave away a lot of weight to 
others of his age last week, but those defeated did not include 
a high-class one. I notice, however, that Elvera, third to him, 
was brought out two days later to win the Reach Plate, and, 
moreover, was heavily backed to do so. Paper Money, therefore, 
is undoubtedly very smart and a great credit to his sire Green- 
back, who came within a neck of winning the Derby in Lemberg's 
year. So near and yet so far! What a world of difference 
that small margin does make, in distinction, in commercial 
value and popular esteem! I notice that his rival of that day 
in 19io0 had a winner at the meeting last week, but Lemberg 
cannot vet be pronounced a real success at the stud. He, too, 
had a keen rival in his racing days in Lord Derby’s Swynford, 
who beat him for the St. Leger. The latter’s doings at the 
stud are being waiched with keen attention, for he is siring 
winners in the top class. Thus Stonyford, who came in first 
for the New Oaks bui was disqualified, was a really good one, 
as My Dear, who was second to her that day, proved last 
week by giving 14lb. to Freesia and winning the Midsummet 
Siakes by six lengths. Swynford, too, is the sire of Jack 
Point, who has just won the Zetland Plate for Sir A. 
Black, and it does not need a great expert of thoroughe 
breds to understand that there are many possibilities about this 
horse, just as there were about his sire at precisely the same 
age. As we know, Swynford most handsomely fulfilled those 
possibilities. 

To be sure, it is of unfailing interest to look over your race- 
cards for a whole meeting and take stock of the winners and 
their breeding. I pause at the name of Not Much, a three year 
old winner of a seven-furlong handicap, for he is by Primer, 
who had the distinction of beating all but the sensational winner, 
Signorinetta, for the Derby of 1908. Well does one remembe1 
the Duke of Poriland’s son of St. Simon. Bad luck seemed to 
dog him, and it seemed that he would never win a race, though 
he was continually coming near to doing so. So time passed, 
and when he was sent to Ascot as a four year old he had still 
to win a race. His chance had come, however. The’ rich 
Hardwicke Stakes produced him ‘at his best, and when he won 
he defeated several much more fancied horses, including Sir 
Archibald, who is the sire to-day of that imposing three year old 
Irish Elegance. I think Mrs. Waugh, wife of Primer’s trainer at 
Kingsclere, possesses a handsome old silver tankard which the 
Duke presented to her to commemorate this Hardwicke 
Stakes. It bore the eloquent inscription: ‘ It’s never too late 
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to mind!” Primer has for some seasons now been at the 
Welbeck Stud, though, needless to say, he has never threatened 
to take the place of his most distinguished sire, the great St. 
Simon. 

Longdon, who unexpectedly won a two year old race for 
Lord Anglesey, is, I think, Long Set’s first winner. A most 
popular handicapper in his day was Long Set, especially on those 
occasions when he won the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot and the 
Liverpool Cup. One cannot say he was popular when he won 
the Cambridgeshire as a three year old, because just before he 
had greatly disappointed when much expected to win the Duke 
of York Stakes, and when a fortnight or so later he won the 
Cambridgeshire at 33 to 1 against, no one was more astonished 
than his owner, Mr. S. B. Joel, who had the mortification of 
winning the race without having had a penny on his horse. 
That owner, by the way, has a great sprinter this year in Syndrian, 
who was sired by a great sprinter in Sunder. So much for the 
reproduction of the species. I have said Sunder was great as 
a sprinter. So indeed he was, except on that day at Goodwood 
when his owner and all associated with him gambled on the 
horse to win the newly created King George’s Stakes. Maher 
was in the saddle and everyone was confident. But the 
one to swoop down on him close to the winning post and 
snatch a victory was Spanish Prince, ridden by Frank 
Wootton and owned by Mr. J. B. Joel. This was scarcely an 
ideally fraternal thing to happen, and yet it was sport in 
the real sense of the word. PHILLIPPOS. 





FORESTRY FOR EXPERT AND 
AMATEUR 


Forestry Work, by W. H. Whellens. (T. Fisher Unwin, 8s. 64.) 
WITH the author’s wide and varied experience of forestry at Thoresby 
Park, one naturally expects that his advice to the young student will be 
sound and practical. In this we are not disappointed, as in the 232 pages 
of his Forestry Work much useful information of a general character is ex- 
plained in a lucid and readily understandable way. The book is divided 
into nine chapters, commencing with the laying-out and stocking the nursery 
ground for young trees, formation and tending of plantations and, finally, 
felling and disposing of the crop. Incidentally, other operations connected 
with woodland management are introduced, such as fencing, road and path 
making, drainage, pruning, barking oak, and a short list of the insects most 
destructive to forest trees. Though the work is elementary rather than 
technical, and evidently written for the uninitiated, yet the experienced 
will lose nothing by studying it. We could have wished that the author 
had gone more fully into some of the points connected with the management 
of the tree nursery, as the numerous advantages of a well regulated and well 
stocked home nursery are appreciated by every planter, particularly those 
who have to deal with the formation of plantations and belts either by the 
seaside or at high elevations. The advice on these points might have been 
extended, particularly with reference to the formation of temporary nurseries 
to suit the exigencies of the particular case. It is quite anticipated that 
after the war vast stretches of hill-land and foreshore will be placed under a 
crop of timber, so that any information on these points will be doubly welcome 
to the student of forestry. Preparing the planting area is a chapter that 
contains much useful advice, though laying out the boundary line of a new 
plantation, which is of the highest importance, has been overlooked; and 
we fear that there will be little ploughing or trenching of the ground carried 
out on areas available for afforesting, pitting or notching being less expensive. 
Very good advice is given as to relieving damp ground of surplus water; 
and the remarks on pruning, if carefully carried out in practice, should tend 
to the production of the most useful class of timber. The usual waste in 
telling timber, has no doubt, induced the author to describe minutely the 
operation in detail, as in “laying in” the tree care should be taken to keep 
the work low and level, otherwise valuable timber may be wasted. Measuring 
felled timber and whole woods of standing trees is often so loosely carried out 
that the instructions given are all the more valuable, particularly with 
reference to the 113 and 144 divisor. The allowance for bark is also fre- 
quently a disputed point, though, as the writer states, rin. in I2ins. 
for thick or rough barked trees and fin. in 12ins. for thin barked is the cus- 
tomary rule, and, perhaps, for general purposes, the fairest. Insect and 
fungoid enemies of trees are touched upon, but the best methods of com- 
bating attacks receive scant attention, and some of the insects described can 
hardly be classed among the destructive category—so far, at least, as forest 
trees are concerned. Attention to the health of the trees in keeping the 
woodland free of dead and dying wood is a great preventive to insect 
attacks. With reference to the larch disease or canker we are by no 
means convinced that pure plantations of the tree are more subject to 
attacks than such as are mixed with hard-wooded species: indeed, in 
dealing with extensive woodlands of the tree lately, the reverse was found 
to be the case. That bark and timber wounds will admit the spores of the 
Peziza is widely recognised, but that uninjured stems are also attacked is 
beyond doubt. 

The chapter on miscellaneous work—hedges and hedging, measuring 
plantations, etc., will prove useful, as will the various notes and tables, though 
some of the latter hardly come within the scope of the forester. Some in- 
formation on trees suitable for various classes of soil, for economic planting 
and the formation and management of game coverts, town and seaside plant- 
ing and dealing with high-lying and exposed ground might with advantage 
have been added. But, taken as a whole, the author has done his work well, 
and the book for reference purposes will be found useful to the student of 
forestry. 











